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ERHAPS nowhere in the world is of “The Labrador.” “Livyeres,” they 
there a stretch of seacoast so bare, are called, because, as the Newfound- 

so desolate, so brutally repulsive as the land fisherman tells you, ‘they lives 
800 miles of Labrador coast from Cape — yere, sir.’ This distinguishes them from 
Charles to Cape Chidley. Nothing but the Newfoundlander, who tarries on the 


rocks—grim, storm-scoured rocks—void coast only during the summer cod-fishing 
of all vegetation, that look sullenly out season, and with the first indication of 
through a gray mist upon the solemn winter turns back to his more hospitable 
procession of icebergs passing south- Newfoundland. The permanent cwell- 
ward, meet the view. ers on the coast that occasionally trade 
It was one evening in early July, 1903, in a small way with the other natives are 
that I first beheld this bleak desolation. known as “planters,” and in Hamilton 
Standing on the deck of the “mail boat” inlet, west of the Rigolet post of the 
and peering through the haze and the Hudson’s Bay Company, all the hunters 
gathering darkness at the dim outline of | and fishermen are called planters. There 
rocks, I wondered how men could exist the word livyere is never heard, as the 
there year in and year out, without ever Newfoundlander, who undoubtedly orig- 
knowing the greater, brighter world that inated it, does not invade the inlet west 
we had left behind us; and I voiced my — of the narrows at Rigolet post. 
wonder to a sailor standing near. “But At Indian Harbor we engaged a young 
they lives yere, sir, they does, an’ they’s _ livyere, Steve Newell by name, to carry 
satisfied with it.” He spoke the truth, us in his small boat to Rigolet, fifty 
as I learned later; the folk of the miles up the inlet, and while we were 
Labrador are satisfied with their land, preparing our outfit for the journey a 
because they have never known that group of men stood around admiring 
there are better things elsewhere. our things, particularly our rifles, which 
Three days later we landed at Indian they examined critically, and with the 
Harbor hospital, the northernmost sta- air of men who knew the use of arms. 
tion of Dr. Grenfell’s mission, which is Finally one of them asked me, 
situated on one of the islands of the “Where ’un frum, sir?” 
White Bear group at the north side of “New York,” I said, with all the pride « 
the entrance to Hamilton inlet, and _ resident of the metropolis experiences 
here we met for the first time the natives when conveying information of that sort. 
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“Be that in Boston, sir?” the livyere 
then inquired innocently. 

“Not exactly,” I said, when I had re- 
covered from the shock; ‘Boston is 
really a suburb of New York.” 

The livyere had heard of Boston from 
the men of the summer fishing fleet, and 
he believed it to be a prosperous fishing 
center, but he had never before heard of 
New York. 

It was late in the afternoon when we 
made the start. The boat in which we 
were to travel was a leaky affair with a 
single ragged sail that flapped listlessly in 
the fitful breeze, while our guide sculled 
industriously with a long, rough oar to 
accelerate the speed. He was a rough, 
swarthy, weather-beaten young fellow of 
seventeen, intensely in earnest, and most 
childlike in his simplicity of speech and 
thought—a characteristic coast livyere. 

A dark, impenetrable, clammy fog 
thickened and settled over all the land 
and sea, but Steve did not appear to 
notice it. We could not see a dozen feet 
ahead, and one of us finally asked him if 
he wished a compass. 
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“No, sir,” he answered. “I can’t use 
he, sir.” 

“Can you read, Steve?” 

“No, sir, I has no learnin’, sir. 

“What do you do for a living, Steve?” 

“T hunts in winter an’ fishes in sum- 
mer, sir.” 

“What do you hunt?” 

“Fur an’ partridges, sir. 
partridges, sir.”’ 

“What do you do with the fur?” 

“Trades un for flour an’ molasses with 
the Company, sir.” 

“And what do you do with your fish?” 

“Trades un, sir.” 

Fur, he told us in answer to our ques- 
tions, was very scarce near the coast. 
It was rarely he killed any fur-bearing 
animal other than foxes, and they were 
very searce-—only a “chance” one. This 
I learned was the condition generally pre- 
vailing on the outer coast in the neigh- 
borhood of Hamilton inlet and south- 
ward. Sometimes a black or silver fox 
is captured, and if it is a good one the 
fortunate hunter becomes affluent, as 
affluence goes on the Labrador, while the 
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A COAST “ LIVYERE’S” 


proceeds last. I saw one of these pelts 
valued at $700. Occasionally earibou 
are killed, and even a white bear now 
and then. Seals are a matter of course. 
The natives shoot them on the ice pans 
or dart them through their breathing 
holes in the ice in the spring and early 
summer. The flesh serves as food for 
themselves and their dogs, the skins for 


boots, which the women make with 
wonderful skill, and the blubber is 
traded at the nearest Hudson’s Bay 


post for necessities—flour, molasses and 
tea—the food staples of the livyere. On 
my return journey over the ice in April 
and May with dogs and komatik (sledge), 
when | visited nearly every native hut 
between Hamilton inlet and Battle 
Harbor, I found the people living almost 
entirely on bread and tea, with a little 
molasses sweetening for the tea. 

The first night after leaving Indian 
Harbor we spent at Steve’s home at 
Winter’s Cove, which was situated on an 
island in our course. It was a little turf- 
covered hut containing two rooms, the 
larger of which was some eight by ten 
feet in size, with a roof so low that a man 
could stand erect only in the center, 
where it came to a peak. In this room 
were two rough wooden benches and a 
chest or two, which served as chairs. 
An old stove, with its sides braced up 
with stones, filled the room with smoke, 
and a dirty kerosene lamp, without a 
chimney, flickered dismally on a rickety 
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table. Nothing in the room gave a sug- 
gestion of ever having come in contact 
with soap and water. 

We were welcomed to the place by 
Steve’s mother—a widow—his married 
sister, and a group of dirty, half-clad 
children. After making coffee, which 
we passed around, with hardtack, to 
everybody (and it was probably the first 
coffee that these livyeres had ever tasted) 
the women and children retired to the 
inner room, while we went to rest in our 
blankets on the floor. 

At daybreak the next morning we re- 
sumed our journey, and two days: later 
reached Rigolet, which, by the way, is 
the chief post of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany on the eastern coast of Labrador. 
There we met what seemed to me a quite 
different and decidedly superior class of 
natives—the planters of Hamilton inlet. 
These men (and the interior Indians) are 
the real hunters of the Labrador. They 
are swarthy, clean, well-kept fellows, are 
more intelligent and have better homes 
generally than the livyeres of the outer 
coast, north of Sandwich bay. I came 
in close contact with them during the 
winter of 1903-04, which I spent in the 
eastern end of the inlet, and count among 
them many good friends. The coast 
livyeres—I am speaking now, of course, 
of the breeds, and leaving out of consid- 
eration the native Eskimos—are gener- 
ally a cross between English fishermen 
who have settled there and their Eskimo 
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wives. The Hamilton inlet planters are 
descendants of the north of Scotland 
servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
many of whom in the century or more of 
the Company’s dominion here have left 
the Company’s service, married Eskimo 
or Indian women, and become hunters. 
Scotch names prevail, as Blake, Mac- 
Lean, Campbell, Montague, Goudy and 
Beakie. Maleolm MacLean and Tom 
Beakie, two fine old Scotchmen of the 
original stock, are still living. (They 
were both in service there in the days 
when Donald Smith, now Lord Strath- 
cona, was factor.) But yesterday I had 
a letter from Tom Beakie, in which he 
writes: “i heers you bee comin to the 
Labrador nex sumer and my back bee 
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verry bade withe the ould cumplant and 
i wishes you bring somethins fur it fur it 
be verry hard not to go ware i ust to go. 
i hav no falt to find thow fur i be an ould 
man and thank God my life has been a 
helthie on.” This is the rugged, devout 
Scotchman. He is in pain and ill, but 
he thanks God that his life has been one 
of health and strength, and he submits 
without complaint to His will. I shall 
take Tom a remedy. 

rom Rigolet our party proceeded to 
the Hudson’s Bay post at Northwest 
River—the most inland and the oldest 
post in eastern Labrador. Here we 
tarried but a single night, then pressed 
onward into the great interior wilder- 
ness, where livveres and planters do not 
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A HUNTER 


go. They fear to venture where they 
have never been, and they warned us 
against our rashness. This was in mid- 
July, and the planters, who are fisher- 
men as well as hunters, were then living 
in their “summer houses,” at their 
“fishin’ grounds.” Nearly every livyere 
and planter has two houses—one where 
he fishes and one where he hunts. His 
summer house is generally a_ flimsy, 
poorly made affair, often a hut of turf; 
but it serves very well as a place in which 
to sleep during the fishing season, when 
he and his family are rarely indoors; for 
all must help at the fishing, even the 
women and children doing their part, 
splitting and curing the catch, and, when 
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necessity demands, helping to man the 
boats that attend the nets. 

Winter comes early on the Labrador, 
snow flies in August, and the September 
days grow cold and bleak. Ere the 
month has closed the hunter turns from 
the ramshackle hut that has served him 
for a shelter during the brief summer, to 
a more substantial cabin, built of logs 
and well calked with moss, in the recesses 
of some sheltered bay, where his family 
ean live snug and warm through the 
dreary months of the long, sub-aretic 
winter. This cabin is usually near his 
hunting path, which is almost invariably 
along some river or creek, or by the 


shores of lakes. The hunters never 
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TOM BLAKE, A 


wander far from tidewater, for transpor- 
tation of provisions is too difficult. 
With the exception of those on the Grand 
river, which stream can be ascended to a 
considerable distance in punts, Donald 
Blake, perhaps, goes farther inland than 
any hunter on the Labrador. Donald is 
a small, wiry, active man, full of ambi- 
tion, and venturesome. His _ winter- 
house is at the head of Grand lake, forty 
miles inland from Northwest River Post, 
and his path along the Nascaupee river 
pierces the country to a distance of 
seventy-five miles farther. 

It was November when we emerged 
from the interior, and Donald’s cabin 
was the first human habitation that | 
reached, and here I was privileged to 
spend my first night under cover for 
many months. It is a well-built log 
‘abin, containing a single room, where 
all, men and women alike, sleep and eat. 
Unlike the majority of livyeres’ houses 
on the outer coast, particularly those 
north of Sandwich bay, the planters’ 


STREAM 


cabins on and near Hamilton inlet are 
kept scrupulously clean, and Donald’s 
was no exception. The floor. as well as 
the chests and benches, which do service 
as chairs, and the table, had been scoured 
until they shone. It is a rule among the 
planter women that each Wednesday 
and Saturday, come what may, every- 
thing must be scrubbed and scoured with 
soap and sand. In the planters’ cabins, 
bunks, fastened against the wall like 
ships’ bunks, serve as beds for members 
of the household, while visitors sleep on 
the floor in sealskin sleeping-bags, which 
they carry with them. The cabins are 
warmed by big box stoves, which burn 
wood cut in lengths of from two and 
a-half to three feet. In a rack overhead 
is a shotgun and rifle for each hunter-— 
that is, for each man of the household, 
for every man is a hunter. These arms 
are of a variety of makes; many breech- 
loading shotguns have replaced the 
muzzle-loader, and the old Snider rifle is 
common. 

The winter cabin is the base of sup- 
plies. ‘Tilts,” small log huts, usually 
about six by eight feet in size, with an 
exceedingly low ceiling, no windows, and 
an entrance that a man has to crawl 
through on his hands and knees, and 
fitted with a small, sheet-iron tent stove, 
are built along the hunting path af in- 
tervals of a “day’s journey” apart. A 
day’s journey, as a hunter travels, 
attending to his traps on the way, is from 
ten to fifteen miles. 

The path, like the “fishin’ ground,” is 
held by the hunter by prescription. 
That is, he establishes his path in some 
locality which he chooses, and after 
hunting it for a year or two his exclusive 
right to hunt there is recognized and 
never interfered with by the other 
hunters, excepting only the Indians; who 
recognize no man’s right but their own. 
And so with his fishing place. When he 
has once chosen it, no one else fishes 
there, so long as he does not forfeit his 
right by nonuse. He may even sell his 
path or his fishing ground to another. 

The animals of this part of Labrador 
are the black bear—and (on the outer 
coast) occasionally the white bear—fox, 
otter, marten, mink, lynx, wolf, wolver- 
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ine and muskrat, which are hunted for 
their pelts, and caribou, porcupines and 
rabbits for food. The flesh of the lynx is 
also eaten and considered very fine. 
Many spruce grouse, as well as the rock 
and willow ptarmigan, are killed also. 

In the autumn the hunter purchases 
his stock of provisions, steel traps and 
other necessities, at the trading posts, 
and pays for his purchases the following 
spring with pelts captured during the 
winter. He seldom handles any money. 
It is to be said to the credit of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company that it never permits 
its hunters to go hungry. Should the 
winter’s hunt be a failure, as it some- 
times is, and the hunter finds himself 
when spring comes unable to pay his 
debt, credit is not refused him, and the 
next autumn supplies are furnished him 
as before. 

There are two or three 
hunters in Hamilton inlet who deal on a 
cash basis—that is, ask no credit, and 
when they make purchases pay for the 
goods immediately with furs. One day I 
was at the French trading post when one 
of these hunters called. He displayed 
an otter skin and asked, ““How much for 
un?” The trader examined the pelt and 
offered twenty dollars in cash or twenty- 
four dollars in trade for it. “T’'ll take 
the cash for un, sir,” said the hunter. 
The trader counted out twenty dollars, 
which the hunter examined critically. 
Then he immediately spent every cent of 
it for goods. His desire to handle the 
money had cost him four dollars, but he 
was well satisfied with the bargain. 

Once during the winter the hunters 
take a holiday. Early on the last day of 
the year Indians steal out of the wilder- 
ness from somewhere, and the planters 
begin to arrive, some on snow-shoes and 
some with komatik and dogs. On New 
Year’s eve their revel begins at the cabin 
of the post servant. A cask of home- 
made spruce beer and a quantity of 
bread, some of it sweetened with mo- 
lasses and containing raisins, are pro- 
vided by the Company for refreshments. 
One of the number takes an elevated 
position, with a fiddle, usually fitted 
with deer sinew strings, and as he squeaks 
off harmony, the others, men and 
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maidens, dance and dance tirelessly 
on and on, hour after hour, through the 
entire night, through New Year’s day 
and New Year’s night. The Indians 
usually sit on the floor along one side of 
the room, smoking quietly. and _par- 
taking generously of the refreshments, 
but they, too, sometimes join the others, 
or independently give their own fantastic 
dances, one squatting in the center of the 
room and pounding on something to 
keep time while the others dance around 
him. The dress of the planters on these 
occasions is a flannel shirt, white mole- 
skin trousers, held in position by a belt 
with a sheath knife hanging from it, 
gaudily embroidered leggins and deer- 
skin moccasins. On the morning of the 
second of January, dogs are harnessed, 
snow-shoes are donned, and the hunters 
disappear, not to be seen again until 
they emerge in the spring with the result 
of their winter’s work. 

It is a constant struggle for existence 
with the folk of the Labrador—a struggle 
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in summer against the hardships and 
dangers of the sea, in winter against the 
bitter cold and the terrible storms— 
storms of the aretic north. 

One day during the winter while I was 
held an exile in Labrador, Steve Newell, 
the young livyere of whom I have spoken, 
in company with another native, one 
Jack White, attempted to drive to In- 
dian Harbor with komatik and dogs. A 
severe snowstorm—one of the storms 
that are so frequent and terrific there— 
broke upon them. They could not see 
to guide the dogs—could scarcely, in 
fact, see the nearest dogs. After wan- 
dering helplessly about on the ice for 
what seemed to them ages, they per- 
mitted the dogs to leave them. When 
the storm abated somewhat, a searching 
party found the men. White was un- 
conscious, and Steve, in a dazed condi- 
tion, was wandering aimlessly about on 
the ice. But in spite of these hardships, 
in spite of the fact that they are con- 
stantly face to face with death, these 


men of the Labrador are well content 
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with their lot. They do not know that 
nature has not been kind to them. If 
the “‘huntin’ and fishin’ ” are good, and 
they have plenty of flour and “grease” 
and tea, they ask no more. One day I 
asked a bright young planter if he would 
come home with me. 

“An be th’ huntin’ good an’ be th’ 
fishin’ good where you lives, sir?” he 
asked. 

“No,” Lreplied,‘‘there’s no hunting and 
little fishing, but there are other ways of 
living.” 

“An’ what now, sir, may them be?” 

“(), farming is one that you’d like, 
planting seeds and raising grain and 
vegetables.” 

“’Twould be a hard gettin’ on for me, 
sir, wi’ no huntin’.  ”T would be sore hard 
gettin’ on, sir, an’ I thinks I'll stay here.”’ 

And is it not just as well? The hunters 
of the Labrador have no longing for the 
life they know not of. And after all are 
they not better off than most of us? 
They are satisfied with their lot. How 
many of us can say that? 
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SNAKES AND THEIR WAYS 


The About the 


Truth 


Poisonous 


Species in America 


By J. ALDEN LORING 


} EPULSIVE as snakes are to most 

persons, it is wonderful how quickly 
this aversion can be overeome, when one 
has the opportunity tostudy the creatures. 
Women and children, and even some 
men, will invariably seream and run 
away on seeing one pick up a garter 
snake, but after they are convinced that 
the reptile is perfectly harmless; that it 
is not “clammy”; that its forked tongue 
is not its “fang” or its “stinger”; that 
even when one’s finger is thrust into the 
creature’s mouth, the tiny, sharp teeth 
are incapable of inflicting more than a 
scratch, they at least put a stopper in the 
scream bottle. A step further is well 
worth the taking. 

The largest living snakes are the west 
African python, and the anaconda of 
South America. A reticulated python, 
held in captivity in the New York Zo- 
ological Park, was 24 feet long when it 


died. The maximum size attained by 
snakes has always been debated, par- 
ticularly among scientists in Europe, 
where the subject has several times been 
rather warmly discussed in different 
periodicals. With a view to settling 
this dispute, a London animal dealer, a 
Mr. Jamrach, offered $5,000 for asnake 
thirty feet long, and $50,000 for one forty 
feet long; but up to the present no one 
has secured either reward. 

A correct estimate of the length of a 
reptile when alive can never be gained 
from the length of its skin stretched at 
the taxidermist’s. During the process 
of skinning, a snake’s skin will stretch 
quite one-fifth its natural length. For 
this reason museums which try to pre- 
serve their specimens as true to nature 
as possible, have long since ceased to 
mount snakes, and are now making 
casts from plaster of paris. 























THE COTTON-MOUTH MOCCASIN 


Many persons insist that they have 
seen snakes “swallow their young’ in 
times of danger. Scientists, as a rule, 
deny this, because nature has not pro- 
vided a receptacle in the bodies of 
female snakes where the young could be 
secreted, and as the gastric juices of a 
snake are very powerful acids, it would 
be quite impossible for the young to live 
any length of time in their mother’s 
stomach. Furthermore, in zoological 
gardens, where the habits of snakes are 
studied most carefully, never has this 
act been witnessed. Probably in every 
instance where young snakes have ap- 


peared after the mutilation of their 
mother, the latter was a viviparous 
reptile, and the young were about to be 
born. 

lew observers seem to have noticed 
that snakes appear to be utterly devoid 
of taste. And yet in challenging this 
statement, one might ask, ‘‘ How then 
do you account for individual preference 
for food among the different species?” 
Some snakes are cannibals; others eat 
birds, mice, fish and toads; while a most 
interesting species from South Africe 
seems to live entirely on the eggs of 
small birds. Yet, in a case filled with a 
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miscellaneous lot of non-cannibal snakes, 
that have lived in harmony for months, 
two have seized the same piece of food 
and begun to swallow from opposite 
ends, and when they met in the middle, 
the larger of the two proceeded to 
swallow the smaller, evidently unable to 
distinguish any difference in taste. Such 
instances are common; the most note- 
worthy oecurred in the London Zoological 
Garden, where a boa, eleven feet long, 
swallowed another boa, nine feet long. 
Again, in the same park, a python once 
struck at a rabbit, but missed its aim and 
fastened its teeth in a piece of blanket, 


and straightway swallowed it. Several 
days afterward the cloth was disgorged, 
and on examination was found to have 
been “eaten full of holes’? by the gastric 
juices. When it is difficult to procure 
food for cannibal snakes, a common cus- 
tom with keepers is to fill a cast-off skin 
of a snake with raw meat, and by moving 
it about, finally induce the prospective 
diner to accept the morsel. Probably 
the strongest evidence in support of the 
theory that snakes have no sense of 
taste, is the fact that toads, which exude 
from the pores of their skin a strong acid 
secretion that is distasteful to other 
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animals, form a principal part of the 
food of many species of snakes. 

In health, snakes shed their skins 
several times a year. The entire epider- 
mis, including the membrane that covers 
the eyes, sloughs off in one perfect piece. 
As the sloughing time approaches, the 
snake becomes dull of color, its eyes lose 
their luster and the reptile gets partly 
blind. It is irritable, too, and will strike 
at objects which it never before noticed. 
Finally it will be seen rubbing the sides 
of its head against some rough projec- 
tion, a stone, a root, or a log. It keeps 
chafing first one side of its jaws, then the 
other, until finally the skin loosens, and 
begins to turn back over the top of the 
nose, and down under the throat. Now 
the snake crawls slowly about, rubbing 
against any object that will catch and 
hold the wrinkled skin, while it literally 
crawls out of it. After the reptile has 
east half of its skin, it has little difficulty 
in entirely extracting itself. In its new 
dress, it is as bright as though it had 
just been given a coat of varnish, and 
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the colors show with great  brilliancy. 
The cast-off skin retains none of its 
original coloring and the markings are 
faint. A healthy snake will shed _ its 
skin within an’ hour after the skin 
first becomes loosened from the jaws, 
and it will come off in one perfect piece. 
A sick snake, however, may be a week in 
sloughing, and attendants in zoological 
parks are often obliged to soak unhealthy 
reptiles in water for hours, and then 
remove the skin piece by piece; for if 
nature were not thus assisted, the snake 
would soon die. 

A prevailing belief is that the poison- 
ous snakes exhibited in shows always 
have their fangs extracted. Such a 
snake, deprived of all its fangs, would be 
robbed of its only means of support, for 
without its fangs it cannot kill its prey, 
and in consequence must die. For, as a 
rule, poisonous snakes refuse food unless 
they can kill it in their natural way. It 
may be. therefore, that the rattlesnake 
handled by the ‘‘snake charmer’’ is a 
very dangerous piece of stage property; 
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A DESERT RATTLESNAKE 


and this almost certainly is so unless the 
performer has a supply of snakes, and 
uses them one at a time, since one snake 
would not long survive the removal of 
its fangs. As there is always some 
danger that a snake will break off its 
fangs when it strikes its prey, nature has 
supplied it with other sets of fangs that 
are continually growing back of and on 
the outer side of the main fangs. Large 
snakes will have four or five sets of 
fangs, each set a little shorter than the 
preceding one. These sets keep growing 
and pushing their way forward, replacing 
in turn those that are shed. When not 
in use, the fangs, which are situated 
almost beneath the eyes, are curved back 
against the roof of the mouth. 

The methods employed by the different 
groups of snakes in pursuing, killing and 
swallowing their food is interesting in 
the extreme. As a rule, a snake’s suc- 
cess in sustaining life is due to its close 
resemblance in coloration to that of its 
surroundings, together with its ability to 
remain motionless, not even winking — 
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tO STRIKE 


for snakes lack eyelids—-and its power to 
fast for long periods, not through any 
hypnotic or supernatural power, as is the 
general belief. I do not mean by this 
that snakes never pursue their prey, but 
that the method they usually employ is 
“still hunting.” The poisonous snakes 
employ the most “humane” method of 
killing their prey. In the United States, 
this group comprises the rattlesnakes 

the most poisonous of all—the cotton- 
mouth, or water moccasin, and the cop- 
perhead. There is also a small snake, 
known as the coral snake, which maybe 
considered semi-poisonous. The length 
of time required for the poison of a 
rattlesnake to produce death depends on 
the size and age of the victim, and the 
amount of venom injected into the 
wound. Large snakes are able to strike 
deeper and to eject more poison than 
small ones, and if the victim is aged or 
immature, or in ill health, the poison 
is more apt to be fatal. More human 
beings recover than die from snake bites, 
and the number of persons bitten is far 
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less than is generally supposed. A rat 
or mouse, fairly struck by a medium- 
sized rattler, will show symptoms of dis- 
tress in four seconds, and death will ensue 
in twenty seconds. It is seldom that a 
snake is obliged to strike a victim the 
second time. That the reptiles realize 
the power of their venom is quite evident 
from the fact that they do not pursue 
their prey after striking it, but quietly 
watch its death struggles, and in a few 
minutes leisurely crawl to it and begin to 
devour it. The chicken snake, corn 
snake, king snake, bull snake, pine snake, 
milk snake, anaconda and the pythons 
all lack fangs, as do all non-poisonous 
reptiles. Those named kill their food by 
crushing or constriction. The snake first 
catches its prey in its mouth, and almost 
at the same instant encircles the animal 
with several coils of its body, often 
apparently constricting its own head. 
Again, it may crush its food in a single 
acute angle of its body. In either case 
life is soon extinct. The then 
relax and the prey is Jeft for the moment. 

After nosing the object a few minutes, 
the snake takes it in its mouth and 
works it about until the forward part of 
the body is reached, then it begins to 
swallow it whole. The lower jaw of a 
snake is not united at the chin, and as 
the cartilage that connects the two 
halves to the base of the skull expands 
easily, snakes are capable of distending 
their mouths to such an extent that they 
‘an swallow very large objects. The 
simplest way to describe the swallowing 
process is to say that the snake literally 
pulls its food into its stomach. The 
several rows of sharp teeth in both 
upper and lower jaws curve inward and 
hold the food from slipping out of the 
mouth. The snake, after first getting a 
firm hold, opens its mouth sufficiently to 
permit the lower jaw to slip forward 
slightly beyond the nose. This move- 
ment releases the teeth of the under jaw, 
but the upper teeth still hold the food sta- 
tionary. The mouth is now closed, the 
teeth becoming again embedded ia the 
food. Then it is slightly opened, and, by 
a muscular contraction, the lower jaw is 
brought backward, drawing the food 
further down the mouth, and thereby 
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releasing it from the upper teeth, as it 
passes downward. And so the process 
of swallowing continues until the victim 
has disappeared. 

Then there are the snakes that seize 
their prey and swallow it at once, with- 
out waiting for it to die. Some of the 
common species in this class are the 
black snake, coach-whip snake, water 
snake, hog-nose snake, garter snake, 
ring-necked snake and the green snake. 
They work their prey about between 
their jaws, until the head is reached, 
and, regardless of the animal’s struggles, 
begin at once to swallow it. Some of the 
largest snakes will frequently throw 
their bodies over—not around—a mouse 
or rat and subdue its struggles by forcing 
it against the ground. 

In no instances do snakes attempt to 
remove the feathers or hair of their vic- 
tims; the juices of the stomach assimilate 
everything, even bone. Neither do they 
cover their food with saliva, or lick it 
with their tongues before swallowing it. 
Despite the sensational stories about 


pythons and anacondas_ killing and 
swallowing full-grown pigs, sheep and 


even young cattle, it is quite impossible 
for even the largest of these to gorge an 
animal larger than a fifteen-pound pig. 

Birds or mammals when placed in a 
case with snakes, seem to lose all fear. 
Whether or not this is due to their igno- 
ance of their danger, or because of the 
excitement of being handled and then 
suddenly finding themselves in strange 
surroundings, is not clear. They run or 
fly about the case with perfect unconcern, 
even perching on the body of the reptile 
and often sniffing at its face. I have 
repeatedly seen a snake dodge its head 
to prevent being struck in the face or run 
over by a bird or a mammal. 

Snakes as a class are not aggressive. 
Although it is undoubtedly true that the 
king cobra of India will actually attack a 
person without provocation, our Amer- 
ican snakes seldom do. In faet my expe- 
rience has led me to believe that a rattler 
will often retreat when he could easily 
deal a death blow with perfect safety to 
himself. Several times I have been 
within striking distance of rattlesnakes, 
but have never been struck at. On one 
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occasion, I would have trod on one at the 
next step, had he not warned me of his 
presence and moved away. One cannot 
always be sure that a rattler will rattle 
before it strikes, for they sometimes 
wear down or break off their rattles, 
thereby increasing their own danger as 
well as that of others. 

The most exciting experience that I 
have had with poisonous reptiles, and 
one which illustrates their reluctance to 
attack, happened in northern Georgia, 
where the diamond-backed rattler, the 
largest of all the American species, is 
found. In company with two com- 
panions, I was setting a line of traps for 
small mammals along a rail fenee. One 
of my companions, who had just set a 
trap, stepped away a few yards and, 
glancing back, to his astonishment saw 
a huge rattler coiled comfortably under 
one end of a fallen rail, not two feet from 
where his hand had been at work for 
fully three minutes. The shock so un- 
nerved him that he fired wide, only one 
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or two of the shot from his little col- 
lector’s gun grazing the reptile’s nose. 
Creeping cautiously up to it, I placed my 
gun barrels’ over its coils, and forcing its 
head against the ground, I grasped it 
firmly around the neck. Not until I had 
lifted the creature into the air did it 
sound its rattles. Then, with jaws dis- 
tended, it worked the four sets of long, 
curved fangs backward and forward, in 
a vain effort to reach my hand. The 
venom was oozing from the fangs, and 
the air resounded with the hum of its 
rattles as it writhed and twisted with the 
utmost vigor. I had first intended to 


take the snake alive, but its size—it 
afterward measured exactly 4 feet 9} 
inches—made this undertaking ex- 


tremely dangerous, especially as I had 
no means of carrying it safely, even if I 
should succeed in “handling” it. There- 
fore I decided that discretion would be 
the better part, so allowed my com- 
panion to kill the snake while I held it, 
by severing its cervical vertebra. 

















From the painting by J. G. Brown 
A BUILDER OF BOATS 
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AMERICAN GAME PARKS AND PRESERVES 


Part I1.—Some Long Island Game Clubs 


By DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON 


(Author of *‘Our Feathered Game”’) 


HE best shooting grounds in 
America are now owned by 
clubs organized to preserve 

the game and control the 
shooting. There are, it is 
true many private preserves 
such as are common in Eng- 
land and on the continent 
of Europe, but the club pre- 
serves in America far out- 
number those owned by 
individuals. It has been my 
good fortune to visit many 
good shooting grounds when 
they were free to all comers, 
and to re-visit many of these 
grounds since they have passed into the 
hands of the clubs. The number of the 
elubs and the amount of territory con- 
trolled by them is most surprising. The 
multitude of signs warning trespassers 
away is appalling. 

In the papers which I have undertaken 
to write for FreELD AND STREAM I propose 
describing some of my visits to the game 
clubs and private preserves and telling 
my readers what I saw and what I 
learned from club members, game war- 
dens and attendants. Since there are 
now many hundreds of these clubs, and 
new ones are organized weekly, it would 
of course be impossible to describe them 
all. Many of the clubs, however, are 
grouped together in the same locality and 
enjoy practically the same shooting, and 
are, ofttimes, governed by the same rules, 
so that a visit to one or two of the clubs 
in a locality will prove sufficient for us to 
learn what birds and animals are shot 
and what fish are caught in that part of 
the country, the methods of pursuit, the 
bag limit and other rules of conduct gov- 
erning the shooting; how the game is 
preserved and propagated and what 
birds and animals are found to do the best 
on certain grounds. The general rule 












stated in “Our Feathered Game,” that 
birds and animals indigenous to a 
locality are the best for the game preserve, 
we have found proven everywhere. The 
pheasants are not so desirable as our 
ruffed grouse and partridges; the German 
brown trout are not to be compared with 
our own speckled beauties; the antelope 
do not thrive at all on grounds where the 
white-tailed deer increase and multiply 
with great rapidity. 

Before this series of papers is concluded 
we shall have something to say about how 
a game club is best organized, the most 
desirable number of members, what 
kind of game is most worthy of attention 
and what club rules are found to be the 
best. We go first to some Long Island 
game clubs, which are not very far away 
from home. 

THE MONTAUK GUN CLUB 

This is a new club, but one year old. 
There are thirty members, all or nearly 
all New York business and professional 
men, who control some of the best duck 
and goose shooting to be found anywhere 
near New York. The peninsula of Mon- 
tauk isthe eastern end of the south branch 
of Long Island, and has long been known 


to the sportsmen of New York and 
southern New England as a famous 
ground for wild geese and ducks. The 


migratory hosts coming up or down the 
the coast can see from mid-air a number 
of lakes or large ponds spread out on this 
peninsula which offer good food and 
shelter. The peninsula varies in width 
from one and a-half to three miles. The 
surface is elevated, there being many 
hills and valleys, all devoid of timber, or 
nearly so, but overgrown with luxuriant 
grasses which have proven excellent food 
for cattle. In the autumn the 
reddens and the rolling hills are very 
beautiful when the sun shines on them, 


grass 
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The clubhouse is an old building to which 
some additions have been made, and 
stands upon a hill which commands a 
magnificent view. Steamships and sails 
are always in sight on the ocean and on 
the waters of the sound to the north. 

Great pond lies to the west of the club- 
house and extends across the peninsula 
from north to south, being separated 
from the ocean by a narrow, hilly strip, 
and from the sound by a low-lying beach, 
over which the ducks and geese fly into 
the pond. Here and all about the pond 
are excellent points for shooting and 
here many clubmen last season bagged 
the limit, twenty-five birds, in time to 
return to the clubhouse for luncheon. 

From Montauk station, at the end of 
the railway, it is a drive of a few miles 
over the bleak ridges to the clubhouse. 
The peninsula is peculiarly well situated 
for a game preserve, being easily guarded 
against poachers. Any one arriving by 
train is told at thestation that it is useless 
to go farther with a gun, since the entire 
width of the peninsula is posted and the 
shooting on the. ponds is owned by the 
club. 

Great pond is the largest body of fresh 
water on Long Island, being about two 
miles in length and covering an area 
of 600 acres. Two miles west of it is 
another fresh-water lake, which was 
called by the Indians Konkhonganock, 
and is now known as Fort pond. Fort 
pond bay on the north here indents the 
island, and pond and bay nearly cut the 
island in two. Reed pond is a smaller 
pond lying to the eastward of the club- 
house, and here the ducks often come in 
ereat numbers. The rules of the club 
only permit shooting on this pond one or 
two days in the week and most of the 
shooting is done about the shores of 
Great pond. Nodriving of the ducks by 
boats or shooting from boats is per- 
mitted, and the result is that both geese 
and ducks, knowing they are safe when 
out of gun range on the pond, remain 
until the water freezes, and furnish sport 
whenever they fly about. Now that the 
state law prohibits spring shooting and 
the superintendent and game wardens 
are on hand to see that there is no spring 
poaching, I predict that the ponds will 
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harbor more wild-fowl than they have 
for many years and that many ducks will 
remain to nest and rear their young on 
the club property. From an elevation on 
the preserve the superintendent can look 
over the ponds and beaches with a 
glass, and seeing or hearing a trespasser, 
it is an easy matter to Jump into a buck- 
board, drive down and order him away. 
My visit to this club was most enjoy- 
able. I had received a manuscript—the 
story of a little girl and a wild goose 
with a request from the editor of a maga- 
zine that I make a number of illustra- 


tions. I easily found the model for the 
little girl, but needed a wild goose. 


Armed with a letter to the superin- 
tendent of the club, I arrived at Montauk 
station, and was at onee told that it 
would be useless for me to proceed 
farther. Another passenger on the train 
who had a gun received the same warn- 
ing and returned on the train on which 
we came. The driver of the club wagon 
offered to take me over when he learned 
that I had a letter to the superintendent. 
The note, from one of the club’s 
officers, instructed the  superintend- 
ent to sacrifice one of the live geese 
decoys on the altar of art. A_half- 
breed Indian going to the club to serve 
as one of the punters—attendants, | 
should say, since there is no punting at 
Montauk—was the only other passenger, 
and having lighted our cigars we were 
driven rapidly over the hills and down 
into the little valley, which reminded me 
much of some wild rides I have had with 
Indians of the full blood in the far West. 
From the hilltops we saw the beautiful 
blue ocean and had glimpses of the sound. 
I'resh breezes blew from the sea and sea- 
gulls floated overhead in an azure sky. 
It was not long before I began to see a 
few ducks in the air, and when we came 
in sight of Great pond I asked the driver 
to stop a minute that I might gaze 
upon the great rafts of fowl floating on 
the pond, or circling about in the air. 
Tens of thousands of choice ducks were 
in sight, those near enough to be iden- 
tified being chiefly redheads, widgeons 
and scaups. 

Upon our arrival at the clubhouse, I 
was cordially greeted by the superin- 
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tendent, who carefully read my creden- 
tials. ‘‘I see,” he said, ‘“‘you are to have 
one of our decoys. I wish,” he added 
(re-reading the letter), ‘‘this said some- 
thing about your shooting. I should 
like to take you out this afternoon. But 
the club rule says no one can shoot unless 
invited to do so by a member. There’s 
lots of birds flying today,”’ he continued, 
“and only one member here. He’s on 
the other side of Great pond.” 

“Boom! boom!” 

Two reports faintly reached our 
the bark of a distant double gun. 

“That’s him you hear shooting now,” 


ars, 
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as one would expect to see them in Da- 
kota. 

In the evening the clubman came from 
the pond, with his half-breed attendant 
carrying a good bag of ducks, and when 
we were introduced he at once said I 
must be his guest while at the club, and 
this would entitle me to shoot. This 
was most gratifying, since I much pre- 
ferred to shoot my model to seeing a 
decoy slaughtered. 

In the morning the superintendent 
called me early, and after a hasty, but 
very good, breakfast, we started in a 
light wagon containing a crate of wild- 
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said the superintendent. ‘Really it’s too 
bad. It needs some one on this side to 
keep the birds flying, too; but I can’t 
break the rule.” 

I assured him that I could not accept 
his invitation to shoot, even if it was 
extended, since I was much indebted to 
the club for the chance to get a goose, 
and on no account would I break a club 
rule. 

I took a stroll over the hills and en- 
joyed the view and the sight of so many 
wildfowl. Many flocks of geese were 
floating on the upper end of the Great 
pond, and the ducks were as abundant 


DECOY 
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geese decoys, for the shore of Great pond. 
An excellent blind was there, with a box 
to sit on, and I was soon concealed in a 
bunch of grass and peeping out at my 
decoys, and at a flock of Canada geese, 
which were swimming through the center 
of the pond. My decoys honked good 
morning to the strangers, and a dozen 
geese at a time answered “‘Howdy”’ in 
goose language. As I peeped through 
the narrow openings (my heart thumping 
as any sportsman’s heart will thump 
when geese are about), I observed that a 
good number of them had _ separated 
from the flock and were coming in to 
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“Tonk, honk!’ said 


visit my decoys. 
the sinful decoys, and ‘Honk, honk, 
honk, honk!” said the strangers repeat- 


edly. They approached, however, cau- 
tiously and very slowly, at times swim- 
ming to one side and then to the other, 
stretching out their necks and appa- 
rently asking if it were safe. 

The wild geese remained all the time 
out of range, however, and I began, after 
two hours’ waiting, to despair of getting 


OF 
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a shot. Some black ducks and some 
widgeons alighted just beyond my de- 
coys and swam within range, but I held 
my fire, determined to have larger game. 
Some of the black ducks swam past 
my decoy geese, which were “rigged” 
quite close, and came within a few feet of 
me; finally, walking out on the rim of the 
pond, they preened themselves, and some 
of them went to sleep. They were cer- 
tainly not fifteen feet away. 
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“Surely those geese must now think 
the coast is clear,” I argued to myself; 
and they did come a little closer, but 
still refused to come within range. The 
superintendent was to come for me a 
little before noon. I wished to know 
what time it was, but feared to make the 
slightest motion. I was probably fifteen 
minutes in getting out my watch, raising 
my hand so slowly that it did not seem to 
move. I saw my watch without even 
waking the black ducks; and, since only 
a half-hour remained before my time was 
up, and the geese showed no signs of 
coming nearer, I openly replaced the 
watch. The jumps those black ducks 
made and the squawks they uttered, 
were most surprising. A pair remained, 
however, at the reports of the two bar- 
rels, and when the superintendent came 
I had added a few widgeon to the bag. 
As he drove over the hills he heard my 
gun and saw some ducks fall from a 
good elevation, and was good enough to 
say, when he arrived, that he observed 
that I could shoot. 

The decoy goose was soon killed and 
put in a bag, and with another bag con- 
taining my ducks I was driven to the 
train. I made a photograph of one of 
the pens containing some of the live wild 
deeoy geese and observed that that the 
the club owned so many that they could 
easily spare one. Fortunate are the men 
who belong to the Montauk club, I 
thought, as I traveled away on the Long 
Island railway. 

The club, as I have observed, is in its 
infancy. It has, however, started a club 
register which already shows quantities 
of game killed on the preserve. The 
morning that I wasted with the geese a 
club man killed twenty-four redheads 
and returned in time to take luncheon 
with me before I left. The bag limit, as 
I have observed, is twenty-five. 

The fishing at Montauk is often good. 
There is probably no better water for 
blue-fishing than that between Montauk 
and Block Island, which latter was evi- 
dently at one time a part of the larger 
island. Sea bass are taken from boats, or 
by casting from the shore. Codfish, 
blackfish, flounders and smaller fish are 
also taken in season. The Montauk club 
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does not own its preserve. The shooting 
rights are leased from the owners of the 
land, who are, I believe, members of the 
club also. 

THE EASTPORT ROD AND GUN CLUB 

The Bayside hotel has been for many 
years a popular resort for sportsmen. It 
is situated on the edge.of the village of 
Eastport and not far from Moriches bay, 
which is locally called East bay, since it 
is the eastern arm of the Great South bay. 
The bay is a very attractive water to the 
migrating wildfowl and waders, but the 
shooting controlled by the club is upland 
shooting, not bay shooting. The pro- 
prietor of the Bayside, Mr. Harrison 
Rogers, has guided in the past half cen- 
tury many prominent men to the fields 
and forests which are now included in the 
preserve of the Eastport Rod and Gun 
Club, and to the many good duck points 
about the bay. He has many good 
stories of famous days afield and afloat 
with men who long ago departed for 
happier hunting grounds. 

The country to the north and west of 
the Bayside hotel is beautifully diversi- 
fied, there being many small farms with 
fields such as Bob White loves to roam 
and wooded bushy tracts running up into 
high hills and down into swampy vales 
where the drummer of the woods courts 
his mate and rears his whirring brood. 
When the flight is on, many woodcock 
visit this preserve, but not nearly so 
many as in former years. Here I may 
say in passing that I learned just re- 
cently in Connecticut that the woodeock 
were very abundant last fall on the club 
preserves there, and a club man told me 
of a number of fine scores which were 
made. This is most gratifving, and 
shows the benefit of game preserving on 
club grounds where the woodeock are not 
shot in the breeding season and where 
the vermin which decimates the birds is 
kept down. I believe the game clubs of 
the North, with their bag-limit and other 
good rules, which we shall refer to from 
time to time, will save the woodcock 
from extermination. 

My first visit to the Bayside hotel was 
made a few years ago, upon the occasion 
of the pointer field trials. Here I saw 
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Brimstone and the ‘* Topnotchers,”’ Toby, 
Launcelot, and the rest from Mr. Ball’s 
kennel, and Merry Girl and others, all 
thoroughbreds, and the famous ‘‘yaller 
dog”? of unknown descent which ran a 
wonderful race and won second in an 
important event. One of the hand- 
somest performances of the week was 
that of Merry Girl on some ruffed grouse 
which did not all get up at once. 

We found one day, if my memory 
serves me, no less than sixteen covies of 
partridges (Bob Whites), besides some 
grouse and cock, and saw lots of rabbits, 
which, of course, the thoroughbreds did 
not notice. I wondered that there 
should be so much game so near New 
York, hence I was not at all surprised 
when I learned that the country around 
the Bayside had been leased for shooting 
purposes by a club. 

The Eastport Rod and Gun Club has 
at present no clubhouse. Its meetings 
are held at the Bayside hotel, and here 
the members are entertained when they 
go out to shoot. We shall observe later 
that the great and wealthy South Side 
Sportsmen’s Club at Oakdale, which now 
has fine club buildings, began in a similar 
way, in a tavern at Great River. 

I regretted much that I was unable to 
shoot on the preserve of the Eastport 
club last fall. I did, however, run some 
dogs over the grounds before the season 
opened, and in a short ramble I found 
ruffed grouse and partridges and saw, 
besides the cottontails, several of the 
huge “jack” or ‘‘jack-ass” rabbits which 
bounded away with tremendous leaps 
familiar to those who have crossed the 
great Western plains. I knew these 
hares were to be found on the adjoining 
preserve of the Long Island Country 
Club, since one rainy morning when the 
field trials were postponed on account of 
the weather, the judge, the artist 
Arnolt, and several others, went out to 
hunt rabbits, and getting (by mistake, of 
course,) onto the preserves of the Country 
Club, were promptly ordered off, but not 
before they had killed a “‘jack,’’ which 


they brought to me for identification. 
This year the Eastport Rod and Gun 

Club has put out several hundred par- 

tridges and, notwithstanding the fact 
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that the winter was exceptionally severe 
and hard on the birds (resulting in ex- 
termination in many places in New 
England) many of the native birds sur- 
vived on this preserve, for the reason, I 
am satisfied, that shelter was provided 
for them and they were fed during the 
winter. Food! Food! Food! Feed the 
birds in the winter. This is the first and 
most important law of game preserving 
in America. The importance of feeding 
cannot be too strongly emphasized, but 
there is a danger to be avoided in feeding 
too liberally at given places, since the 
foxes and hawks soon know all about it, 
and a single hawk may decide that he 
needs partridge for breakfast thirty days 
in suecession; and, if he does, he will 
come very near getting it where birds are 
made tame by continually feeding them 
at the same place. 

In an old orehard, which I have pic- 
tured for FirLD AND STREAM, one day 
during the field trials we found a very 
large covey of birds and a smaller one in 
the same field. Here it was that Brim- 
stone was lost in the adjacent thicket, 
and not appearing within the time limit, 
lost one of the trials which he might 
otherwise have won. That old orchard 
is small and surrounded by excellent 
cover. There was at the time of the 
field trials some standing corn in the 
orchard and this, no doubt, attracted the 
birds to the place. 1 made an illustra- 
tion of this place at that time for 
The Century, and the man who is now 
the game warden of the club served then 
as a model “poacher.” In this first 
picture the corn is indicated. Upon re- 
visiting this field with the warden, a few 
days ago, he informed me that the birds 
did not frequent this field as they for- 
merly did, and I noted the absence of the 
corn. Partridges may be baited in a 
field just as the ducks are baited in a 
pond. 

Several thousand acres are leased by 
the Eastport Rod and Gun Club. The 
constitution limits the number of mem- 
bers to twenty-five, and there: is a long 
waiting list. The rules of the club 
provide at present for a bag limit of six 
birds and six rabbits per diem, but the 
limit will no doubt be extended when the 
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grounds are fully stocked. Bob White 
is, of course, the principal game bird of 
the Eastport Rod and Gun Club, as he 
is of all the upland clubs within his 
range. The members of this club are, 
however, very fond of rabbit shooting, 
and many small hounds are kept at the 
warden’s house for the use of the mem- 
bers. In order to be sure of an abund- 
ance of this game, the club a few months 


paper stating that the hares would, no 
doubt, do well, since they were formerly 
to be found on Long Island. Some time 
afterward, I asked about these animals 
and the warden said not one had been 
seen since they were put out. Last Sun- 
day, I heard a man at the Bayside 
telling how he had killed one of them, 
but the date he fixed for the killing was 
prior to the arrival of the hares at the 
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ago gave an order to a game dealer for 
some hundreds of rabbits. When the 
rabbits came by express they were found 
to be the varying hares from the North, 
which turn white in winter. The war- 
den at once telegraphed the officers of the 
club to know if he should receive them. 
The advertisement read “Canadian rab- 
bits,” and the club decided to accept 
them, and thus the experiment is being 
tried of introducing these large Northern 
hares on Long Island. The club warden 
asked me what I thought of the experi- 
ment, and I told him I had grave doubts 
if these hares would do well on the pre- 
serve. The secretary of the club, how- 
ever, wrote to Forest and Stream and 
received a reply from the editor of that 


railway station in Eastport. The warden 
has since told me that several of these 
hares have been seen on the preserve, 
but it will require another shooting 
season to prove how the experiment turns 
out. A member of the Country Club 
recently informed me that he put out 
fifty of these varying hares on the club 
preserve and they all disappeared. 

There was a large loss of ‘“‘cottontails”’ 
last winter on this preserve, and the 
warden is of the opinion that the severe 
weather was too much for them. I re- 
gret that none of these animals was 
made the subject of an autopsy to de- 
termine the cause of its death. 

This preserve has for years been the 
nesting place of many meadow larks, but 
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this year there are hardly any larks, and 
the warden believes they did not survive 
the cold weather and heavy snow. The 
larks, of are not regarded as 
game birds at the club. 

During the shooting season last fall 
about thirty jack-rabbits fell to the 
guns of the Eastport clubmen. Some 
expressed a doubt as to the propriety of 
killing these hares, since none had been 
put out by the elub; but there was no 
oceasion for the doubt, since under the 
law of fere nature there is no property 
right in wild game until it is reduced to 
possession, and the birds and animals 
which fly and run from one preserve to 
another may be legally shot where found, 
in the open season, of course. And here 
I may say in passing that the overflow 


course, 


from all the game _ preserves often 
furnishes some good shooting. I have 


had a lot of fun coursing jack-rabbits on 
the Western plains, but do not highly 
regard them as objects for the gun; but if 
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one of them gets in the way when I am 
running the “cottontails’ with beagles 
next autumn I will not answer for the 
consequences, 

As I have observed, the membership 
list is full, and since few die and none 
resign it is a long wait to get into any of 
the game clubs. And many new clubs 
are constantly forming, and these in 
turn have long waiting lists. The super- 
intendent at the Long Island Country 
Club told me recently that the same con- 
ditions prevail there. It is a long wait 
for a vacancy. 

One of the rules of the Eastport club 
provides that the member must accom- 
pany his guest, and this rule seems to be 
common at most of the clubs. The 
necessity for it is apparent. If every 
good-natured clubman gave cards to his 
friends to go and shoot, the preserve 
might as well be thrown open to the public. 

There are many other clubs on this 
part of Long Island, some to the north 
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THE CLUBHOUSE OF THE LONG ISLAND COUNTRY CLUB 


and some east and west. The most 
important of these is the Long Island 
Country Club, already referred to. 


THE LONG ISLAND COUNTRY CLUB 

On the seventh day of January, 1887, 
the certificate of incorporation of the 
Oxford Rod and Gun Club was filed in 
the office of the secretary of state of the 
State of New York. In 1892 the name 
of the club was changed to Long Island 
Country Club. There was, I believe, an 
older club which fished the pond upon 
the bank of which the present clubhouse 
stands. 

The membership of the Country Club 
is limited to forty. The elub building is 
large and spacious, and contains recep- 
tion rooms, ecard and smoking rooms, a 
large dining-room and many bedrooms, 
all of which open upon wide porches, 
which extend the entire length of the 
building both on the first and second 
floors. The clubhouse stands upon an 
elevation overlooking a large pond, 
which has been divided by a dam, so that 
the trout and the bass are in different 
waters. There is a fine view from the 
club porches and windows, across the 
pond and the roofs of the village houses 
among the trees below. The lawn 
sweeps down to the lake, where there are 
many boats in readiness for the members 
who wish to fish for bass or trout. The 
Long Island Country Club certainly has 
a fine site, and the building is one of the 
best of all the outdoor clubs on Long 
Island. 

Here, as at most of the clubs, there is 


no bar. Each member has his locker, 
large and ample, where he keeps the 
various medicines which he thinks the 
best. Iam prepared to say that some of 
them are very good, and I doubt not all 
are. 

The game preserve of the Long Island 
Country Club consists of a farm of some 
1,250 acres, owned by the club, and as 
many acres adjacent, where the club con- 
trols the shooting and fishing privileges. 
There are a number of large trout ponds 
and streams and here the trout fishing is 
very good, indeed. Up to May 17 of the 
present year, when I visited this club, no 
less than 1,439 trout had been taken by 
members, and duly entered on an inter- 
esting book—the game and fish register, 
which shows the number of birds and 
fish taken each day, by whom taken and 
from what locality, ete. 

The average daily attendance at this 
club last year was nine. This at first 
would seem to be a small number, but 
when we consider the fact that at certain 
seasons the club is deserted, the number 
is really large. The average attendance, 
the superintendent said, was larger 
than that at the famous South Side 
Sportsman’s Club at Oakdale. which has 
a membership of 100. 

The average size of the trout taken is 
good. One record I noticed indicated a 
eatch of 18 trout which weighed 154 
pounds. 

The bag limit at this club is ten birds 
per diem. <A prominent lawyer of New 
York told me there was little trouble in 
bagging the limit. The game register 
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does not, however, indicate any heavy 
shooting last autumn, and I am inclined 
to believe that at this club the anglers are 
in the majority. 

The many farms on this preserve are 
well suited to the requirements of par- 
tridges and ruffed grouse, there being 
many open grain fields bordered by 
woodlands, thickets and huckleberry 
patches such as are familiar to those who 
have journeyed on Long Island. Many 
of the thickets of serub oak and pines are 
entirely too thick to shoot in, and since 
there is plenty of safe refuge for the 
birds, there is no reason why they should 
not be abundant if properly fed in the 
winter. The superintendent is of the 
opinion that the winters are too severe 
on Long Island for the birds, but I ean 
remember, as he no doubt can, many 
places where there used to be plenty of 
birds before there was any game pre- 
serving. 

Some of the shooters in the Country 
Club have formed another club especially 
for upland shooting in North Carolina 
and have a preserve of some 10,000 acres 
near Greenburg. 

I have referred to the introduction of 
the jack rabbits from Kansas at the 
Country Club. These were purchased by 
one of the members, who is much inter- 
ested in these large hares, and they are 
confined within a wire netting surround- 
ing a large inclosure, They have, how- 
ever, been allowed to escape, and now are 


found fairly abundant on the adjoining 
preserves and have been seen many miles 
away to the east and west. The super- 
intendent of the Country Club is of the 
opinion that the jacks do not breed on 
the preserve, but the warden at the ad- 
joining club told me that his boys had 
captured young jacks on the preserve 
and turned them loose again. It is safe 
to say, however, that at present there 
seems to be no danger of the jack rabbits 
becoming a pest, as they are in some 
places in the West. 

A stream from the trout ponds on the 
Long Island Country Club preserve flows 
to Moriches bay. The club owns a 
small sloop yacht in which members can 
sail to the bathing beach in summer 
and to the duck grounds in the autumn. 
There are many good duck points not far 
away, but these are not owned or con- 
trolled by the club. 

The catch limit at the Country Club is 
fifteen fish per diem, but a member and 
his guest may take twenty-five. The 
usual rule at like clubs is to charge all 
birds and fish taken by a guest to the 
member inviting him. I like the air of 
hospitality about this rule of the Country 
Club, allowing more fish to the guest. I 
felt when fishing for trout at the South 
Side Sportsman’s Club last spring that I 
was depriving my host of his sport. The 
fishing being good, the limit of twenty 
was soon reached by two rods and the fun 
for the day ended. 
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extremely disconcerting 











WOODCOCK WAYS 


Practical Advice for Him Who Would Fain Bring the Prince of the Covert to Bag 


By JAMES BUCKHAM 


HE woodeock is a bird but imper- 
fectly understood even by the 
wisest and best informed ornithologists, 
so of him the beginner in bird-study or 
field-lore need in no wise be ashamed to 
confess ignorance. Not only is_ the 
woodeock mysterious, secretive and un- 
certain in his habits, but he is not a bird 
occurring in any considerable numbers 
nor in all sections, and his numbers are, 
for various reasons, steadily decreasing 
from year to year. Some ornithologists 
even predict that the day is not far dis- 
tant when he will become, practically, an 
extinet bird. Truly, a marked bird is our 
Scolopax philohela, a little aristocrat of 
the covert, distinguished from other 
game birds not only by his comparative 
rarity, but by his very “cut” and general 
appearance. He has the look of the 
blue-blood, and has been aptly called 
“the prince of the covert.” 

Yet secretive and mysterious and 
much sought after as the woodcock is, he 
is distinctively a lover and follower of 
man. His haunts are near the haunts of 
men. He does not love the deep, re- 
mote wilderness, but prefers to make his 
home in the vicinity of towns and farms, 
where the original forests are cut off and 
the land is more or less cultivated. He 
is a migratory bird, and each year departs 
with the first frosts in leisurely search of 
a warmer winter climate. This annual 
flight of departure is prolonged for 
weeks, as the woodeock stops all along 
the way to feed and rest ; nor will he leave 
a favorable spot until the increasing cold 
drives him still farther southward. Thus 
sportsmen all the way from Maine to 
Florida await the fall flight of woodeock 
with eager anticipation. 

Some crisp October morning the sun 
rises on a landscape silvered with frost. 
The air comes to one’s nostrils like vapor- 
ized wine, stimulating, fragrant with a 
thousand odors, suffusing one with the 


eestacy of animal spirits, of health, of 
physical life at its highest and best. On 
such a morning it would be a joy merely to 
exist and to walk abroad in this spark- 
ling world, with the blood singing in one’s 
veins; but to go forth in quest of wood- 
cock, with the loved gun balanced on 
one’s shoulder, and the favorite setter or 
pointer circling with gambols of delight— 
what in the way of mundane happiness 
can equal an experience like this? All 
the joys of health, of release from toil and 
care, of bright anticipation, seem re- 
flected from the diamond-studded land- 
scape. It must have been of such a 
morning and such a state of heart that 
Emerson was thinking when he wrote: 
“Give me health and a day, and I will 
make the pomp of emperors ridiculous.” 

Your day’s sport with the princely 
cock of the covert leads you to the pleas- 
antest haunts of feathered game—to 
swales and dells and gently sloping hill- 
sides, where white-stemmed birches min- 
gle gracefully with the darker evergreens, 
and where fringes of frost-bared alders 
border deep woods of beech and maple 
and pine. Through these pleasant cov- 
ers, or along their edges, you presently 
find yourself wandering, with thumb on 
the safety-slide of the hammerless, and 
the dog criss-crossing the tangles in front 
of you, with cat-like tread and head 
raised high to catch the intoxicating 
body-scent of the hidden game. 

An experienced and well-trained dog 
will instantly recognize woodeock cover, 
and woodeock tactics on the part of the 
sportman, and will adapt himself to the 
requirements of the sport. He will not 
seek for foot-scent, as when in pursuit of 
the restless and wily ruffed grouse, but 
will search the air with sensitive nostrils 
for that familiar aroma from the con- 
cealed cock, who so seldom leaves his 
chosen nook during the day—merely 
changing his position, it may be, a few 
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feet, to probe the soil for those hair-like 
worms (not the common earth-worm) 
that constitute so large a part of his diet. 
A good dog knows that the woodock does 
not readily flush, that he lies close and 
practically without change of position 
during the day, leaving no foot-scent, no 
trail, by which to trace him to his hiding- 
place. The discovery of the coveted 
game must be made by aerial wizardry 
alone, by puzzling out the secrets of the 
subtle, ever-shifting currents of air in 
those windless coverts where Scolopar 
loves to secrete himself. Consequently, 
a dog’s behavior in cock hunting, if he 
understands his business, will be different 
from his actions in grouse hunting. He 
will cover his ground more thoroughly 
and slowly, making his diagonals shorter 
and closer together, and continually in- 
terrogating with raised nostrils, not the 
moist earth, but the scent-betraying air. 
How often the sportsman will see a good 
dog return almost in his tracks, up the 
wind, and point a cock lying close beside 
his former path when he was going down 
the wind! Indeed, it is almost impos- 
sible that a dog should be too “‘potter- 
ing’ in woodeock cover. He is truly in 
search of the feathered “needle in the 
haystack.” The woodeock sometimes 
lies so close that he will not flush, even 
when pointed, until the sorely-tempted 
dog has almost snatched him in his 
slavering jaws, or the sportsman has 
stooped cautiously forward to take the 
blinking bird in his hand. 

Be careful, then, if you are hunting 
woodeock with a puppy or a dog unac- 
customed to the game, to work your 
setter or pointer close at hand and on 
short casts, not being afraid to send him 
often over practically the same ground. 
Let him have the advantage of working 
up the wind, should there be any per- 
ceptible current of air in the cover. If 
there be none, do your dog the justice to 
let him work the ground as closely and as 
slowly as he chooses, even returning in 
the same footsteps; for there is no telling 
when he may meet a wandering current 
of air that will betray the secret you are 
both so eager to discover. 

So! at last the brown cock is “pinned.” 
Then comes a moment of intense expec- 
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tancy and thrilling excitement, as you 
push up the safety-slide and advance in 
front of the crouching and statuesque 
dog. Keep a firm grip of your nerves now, 
for you will need coolness when the in- 
visible cock springs straight up from his 
covert, as if propelled by a spiral spring. 
That first whistling upward dart of the 
woodeock is extremely disconcerting. 
His highest swiftness of flight is attained 
the instant he leaves the ground. With 
him there is no delay in gaining momen- 
tum, as in the case of the ruffed grouse. 
Indeed, it would seem as if the woodeock 
splits the air with greatest velocity when 
he leaps straight up for the top of the 
covert, and his subsequent horizontal 
flight appears slower and more easily fol- 
lowed. The mistake most frequently 
made by the sportsman is that of pre- 
cipitancy—losing one’s head and _ firing 
both barrels, perhaps, before the bird 
ceases to be a rocket and settles into a 
definite and more or less steady line of 
flight. Time and again, as a beginner, 
have I stood impotent and open-mouthed 
in my double cloud of smoke, watching, 
with empty barrels, the brown bird sail 
tantalizingly away through some fair 
open space, or even swinging about me 
in a half-cirele—splendid shot !—and 
drop again into the tangle beyond. 

The woodcock shooter must learn to 
hold his fire until Scolopax has performed 
his pyrotechnic act—until he has reached 
the top of his spring and exchanged ver- 
tical for horizontal flight. Spasmodic 
shooting at any kind of feathered game, 
indeed, is unfortunate. It may be 
brilliant in result sometimes, but it is too 
uncertain, too’ full of the element of 
chance, too subversive of real skill, to be 
encouraged by the thorough sportsman. 
Let the beginner avoid it as he would 
avoid any other bad habit. No spas- 
modie shooter, that does not break him- 
self of the habit, ever becomes that highly 
admired embodiment of skill, a ‘crack 
shot.” 

With nerves well in hand, you step in 
front of your dog, and up goes the whist- 
ling cock. If you are a pottering sort of 
nimrod, a “duffer,” a erazy-headed blun- 
derer, the darting bird will leave you 
vanquished in no time, and aching for an 
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acrobatic leg with which to kick your- 
self. But if you hold the mastery of 
yourself, throw your gun easily and 
without haste to your shoulder, and wait 
for just that witching fraction of a second 
when the saucy flyer appears photo- 
graphed, as it were, over the end of the 
neat rib between the graceful steel tubes, 
you may count the victory yours. 
Crack wing-shooting is largely a matter 
of self-control. You have controlled 
yourself, your aim has been good, and so 
over and over whirls the brown prince of 
the covert and plumps down among the 
withering ferns, as choice a woodland 
prize, as delicate a tidbit of wild flesh, as 
you will discover in many a long day’s 
tramp by field and stream. 

There are some interesting and puz- 
zling mysteries connected with this bird 
which, though so near to us in habitat 
and association, is yet so far from us in 
the sense of being understood. For 
twenty-five years, both as a practical 
sportsman and a student of nature, I 
have tried to fathom the ways of the 
woodeock. But the longer I study this 
elfish and incomprehensible bird, the 
more do I become convinced that natural 
science has encountered in him a verit- 
able poser. Woodcock ways are cer- 
tainly mysterious and inexplicable be- 
yond those of almost any other bird. 
Why he does things as he does, and fails 
to do what human reason would expect 
of him, is a problem which no nature- 
writer, so far as I know, has been able to 
satisfactorily solve. 

One of the most peculiar things that I 
have noticed about the woodeock, while 
searching the covers with dog and gun, 
is his ability to become practically non 
est so long as a hawk is screaming in the 
vicinity. He vanishes, or seems to van- 
ish, so completely that no keenness of 
scent in the dog, and no amount of beat- 
ing back and forth in the cover, can dis- 
lodge him or reveal his whereabouts. 
So often have I found this to be the case, 
when woodcock shooting, that I am now 
accustomed to call in the dog and wait 
so long as a hawk is wheeling and scream- 
ing in the vicinity. Let the marauder 
disappear and his hoarse scream die 
away in the distance, and you may once 
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more successfully resume your quest for 
“Whitooweek.” Cast off your dog over 
the same ground drawn blank while the 
hawk’s warning cry was heard, and, if 
there are birds there at all, you will find 
them. Like a troop of brown elves, they 
suddenly and silently come forth from 
their hiding-places, or give out once more 
the witching scent that reveals their 
presence to the dog. But on the instant, 
if another hawk’s scream is heard, 
presto! they are gone, and your fine cover 
is a blank once more. 

What becomes of them, or, if not that, 
what becomes of their scent? How do 
they succeed in concealing themselves 
from even the best of dogs? I have 
drawn blank a piece of alders less than 
eight rods long, while a hawk was 
threatening all the small creatures in the 
vicinity, and then waited until he was 
gone, put in my dog again, and raised 
two woodeock. They were there all the 
time—they must have been—but my 
dog could not find them until the terror 
in the air was gone. Is not this another 
woodeock mystery? Or am I, perhaps, 
alone in this peculiar experience? 

Concerning the woodcock’s fondness 
for certain spots whose attractiveness or 
suitability, even from a woodecock’s 
point of view, seem utterly nil, let me 
relate an experience of myself and my 
shooting companion during the past 
season. For several days in succession 
our dogs flushed woodeock, more or less 
wild, from a long strip of alders, and the 
birds flew, apparently, into a neighboring 
woods of considerable extent, composed 
chiefly of hemlocks and spruces. Fol- 
lowing their common line of flight for a 
mile or more, we came out of the ever- 
greens into a sort of dry upland pasture, 
thinly covered with underbrush and 
scattered saplings. The cover was scanty 
for hiding (so scanty that we subse- 
quently saw a bird before the pointing 
dog), there was not a runlet or moist 
spot in the whole patch, and there 
seemed absolutely nothing in the nature 
of the ground to attract a woodcock 
thither. Yet the place proved to be alive 
with birds, and we shall not soon forget 
the hour we spent there, covering with 
our two dogs every nook and corner. 
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feet, to probe the soil for those hair-like 
worms (not the common earth-worm) 
that constitute so large a part of his diet. 
A good dog knows that the woodock does 
not readily flush, that he lies close and 
practically without change of position 
during the day, leaving no foot-scent, no 
trail, by which to trace him to his hiding- 
place. The discovery of the coveted 
game must be made by aerial wizardry 
alone, by puzzling out the secrets of the 
subtle, ever-shifting currents of air in 
those windless coverts where Scolopar 
loves to secrete himself. Consequently, 
a dog’s behavior in cock hunting, if he 
understands his business, will be different 
from his actions in grouse hunting. He 
will cover his ground more thoroughly 
and slowly, making his diagonals shorter 
and closer together, and continually in- 
terrogating with raised nostrils, not the 
moist earth, but the scent-betraying air. 
How often the sportsman will see a good 
dog return almost in his tracks, up the 
wind, and point a cock lying close beside 
his former path when he was going down 
the wind! Indeed, it is almost impos- 
sible that a dog should be too ‘‘potter- 
ing’ in woodeock cover. He is truly in 
search of the feathered ‘‘needle in the 
haystack.” The woodcock sometimes 
lies so close that he will not flush, even 
when pointed, until the sorely-tempted 
dog has almost snatched him in his 
slavering jaws, or the sportsman has 
stooped cautiously forward to take the 
blinking bird in his hand. 

Be careful, then, if you are hunting 
woodeock with a puppy or a dog unac- 
customed to the game, to work your 
setter or pointer close at hand and on 
short casts, not being afraid to send him 
often over practically the same ground. 
Let him have the advantage of working 
up the wind, should there be any per- 
ceptible current of air in the cover. If 
there be none, do your dog the justice to 
let him work the ground as closely and as 
slowly as he chooses, even returning in 
the same footsteps; for there is no telling 
when he may meet a wandering current 
of air that will betray the secret you are 
both so eager to discover. 

So! at last the brown cock is ‘‘pinned.”’ 
Then comes a moment of intense expec- 
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taney and thrilling excitement, as you 
push up the safety-slide and advance in 
front of the crouching and statuesque 
dog. Keep a firm grip of your nerves now, 
for you will need coolness when the in- 
visible cock springs straight up from his 
covert, as if propelled by a spiral spring. 
That first whistling upward dart of the 
woodeock is extremely disconcerting. 
His highest swiftness of flight is attained 
the instant he leaves the ground. With 
him there is no delay in gaining momen- 
tum, as in the case of the ruffed grouse. 
Indeed, it would seem as if the woodecock 
splits the air with greatest velocity when 
he leaps straight up for the top of the 
covert, and his subsequent horizontal 
flight appears slower and more easily fol- 
lowed. The mistake most frequently 
made by the sportsman is that of pre- 
cipitancy—losing one’s head and _ firing 
both barrels, perhaps, before the bird 
ceases to be a rocket and settles into a 
definite and more or less steady line of 
flight. Time and again, as a beginner, 
have I stood impotent and open-mouthed 
in my double cloud of smoke, watching, 
with empty barrels, the brown bird sail 
tantalizingly away through some fair 
open space, or even swinging about me 
in a half-circele—splendid shot !—and 
drop again into the tangle beyond. 

The woodeock shooter must learn to 
hold his fire until Scolopax has performed 
his pyrotechnic act—until he has reached 
the top of his spring and exchanged ver- 
tical for horizontal flight. Spasmodic 
shooting at any kind of feathered game, 
indeed, is unfortunate. It may _ be 
brilliant in result sometimes, but it is too 
uncertain, too full of the element of 
chance, too subversive of real skill, to be 
encouraged by the thorough sportsman. 
Let the beginner avoid it as he would 
avoid any other bad habit. No spas- 
modie shooter, that does not break him- 
self of the habit, ever becomes that highly 
admired embodiment of skill, a ‘crack 
shot.” 

With nerves well in hand, you step in 
front of your dog, and up goes the whist- 
ling cock. If you are a pottering sort of 
nimrod, a “duffer,” a crazy-headed blun- 
derer, the darting bird will leave you 
vanquished in no time, and aching for an 
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acrobatic leg with which to kick your- 
self. But if you hold the mastery of 
yourself, throw your gun easily and 
without haste to your shoulder, and wait 
for just that witching fraction of a second 
when the saucy flyer appears photo- 
graphed, as it were, over the end of the 
neat rib between the graceful steel tubes, 
you may count the victory yours. 
Crack wing-shooting is largely a matter 
of self-control. You have controlled 
yourself, your aim has been good, and so 
over and over whirls the brown prince of 
the covert and plumps down among the 
withering ferns, as choice a woodland 
prize, as delicate a tidbit of wild flesh, as 
you will discover in many a long day’s 
tramp by field and stream. 

There are some interesting and puz- 
zling mysteries connected with this bird 
which, though so near to us in habitat 
and association, is yet so far from us in 
the sense of being understood. For 
twenty-five years, both as a practical 
sportsman and a student of nature, I 
have tried to fathom the ways of the 
woodeock. But the longer I study this 
elfish and incomprehensible bird, the 
more do I become convineed that natural 
science has encountered in him a verit- 
able poser. Woodcock ways are cer- 
tainly mysterious and inexplicable be- 
yond those of almost any other bird. 
Why he does things as he does, and fails 
to do what human reason would expect 
of him, is a problem which no nature- 
writer, so far as I know, has been able to 
satisfactorily solve. 

One of the most peculiar things that I 
have noticed about the woodeock, while 
searching the covers with dog and gun, 
is his ability to become practically non 
est so long as a hawk is screaming in the 
vicinity. He vanishes, or seems to van- 
ish, so completely that no keenness of 
scent in the dog, and no amount of beat- 
ing back and forth in the cover, can dis- 
lodge him or reveal his whereabouts. 
So often have I found this to be the ease, 
when woodcock shooting, that I am now 
accustomed to call in the dog and wait 
so long as a hawk is wheeling and scream- 
ing in the vicinity. Let the marauder 
disappear and his hoarse scream die 
away in the distance, and you may once 


more successfully resume your quest for 
“Whitooweek.” Cast off your dog over 
the same ground drawn blank while the 
hawk’s warning cry was heard, and, if 
there are birds there at all, you will find 
them. Like a troop of brown elves, they 
suddenly and silently come forth from 
their hiding-places, or give out once more 
the witching scent that reveals their 
presence to the dog. But on the instant, 
if another hawk’s scream is_ heard, 
presto! they are gone, and your fine cover 
is a blank once more. 

What becomes of them, or, if not that, 
what becomes of their scent? How do 
they succeed in concealing themselves 
from even the best of dogs? I have 
drawn blank a piece of alders less than 
eight rods long, while a hawk was 
threatening all the small creatures in the 
vicinity, and then waited until he was 
gone, put in my dog again, and raised 
two woodeock. They were there all the 
time—they must have been—but my 
dog could not find them until the terror 
in the air was gone. Is not this another 
woodeock mystery? Or am I, perhaps, 
alone in this peculiar experience? 

Concerning the woodcock’s fondness 
for certain spots whose attractiveness or 
suitability, even from a woodcock’s 
point of view, seem utterly nil, let me 
relate an experience of myself and my 
shooting companion during the past 
season. For several days in succession 
our dogs flushed woodeock, more or less 
wild, from a long strip of alders, and the 
birds flew, apparently, into a neighboring 
woods of considerable extent, composed 
chiefly of hemlocks and spruces. Fol- 
lowing their common line of flight for « 
mile or more, we came out of the ever- 
greens into a sort of dry upland pasture, 
thinly covered with underbrush and 
scattered saplings. The cover was scanty 
for hiding (so scanty that we subse- 
quently saw a bird before the pointing 
dog), there was not a runlet or moist 
spot in the whole patch, and there 
seemed absolutely nothing in the nature 
of the ground to attract a woodecock 
thither. Yet the place proved to be alive 
with birds, and we shall not soon forget 
the hour we spent there, covering with 
our two dogs every nook and corner. 
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Subsequent experience and _ inquiry 
proved that flushed birds from feeding 
grounds in the entire vicinity—some of 
them, like the strip of alders, a good mile 
away—invariably flew to the “Bell lot,” 
as it was called, when flushed. My com- 





panion suggested that, if the owner 


should put a high board fence around it, 
with a padlocked door, and charge an 
admission fee, he might make his fortune 
out of importunate woodeock shooters! 
Now why should all the woodeock 
from various vicinities have sought this 
particular spot when flushed? It was 
the poorest spot in the neighborhood for 
them to hide, and the easiest place for 
shooting them. It was useless as a sup- 
plementary feeding ground, for the soil 
was dry asabone. As asunning place it 
might have attractions, but why should 
disturbed birds take long flights to get 
there on cloudy days? Was it hereditary 
association? Perhaps so; but other the- 
ories might be equally in order, and 
equally near the truth as guesses. The 


fact is, we do not know enough about 
woodeock consciousness to interpret the 
likes 
aversions, of 

mysterious bird. 


and dislikes, the attractions and 
this most delightfully 
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I have been told by a Canadian nat- 
uralist that woodeock have dances on 
summer nights, not unlike the savage or 
cannibalistic war-dance in one respect at 
least, viz., that they dance before eating; 
for the object of the woodecock dance is 
to imitate the patter of rain, and so 
bring earth-worms to the surfaée, as they 
are known to come out on showery sum- 
mer evenings! I do not think that Mr. 
Burroughs would suffer this to pass, even 
as a fable; yet the sportsman-naturalist, 
who sees so much more of the game birds 
than most general bird observers, would 
hardly be disposed, I imagine, to deery 
any extravagance that might be affirmed 
of the woodeock. Like Bret Harte’s 
“heathen Chinee,” for ways that are 
dark and tricks that are vain and past 
finding out this brown wizard of the 
swamps has no equal. May the day be 
far distant when his race shall vanish 
before the march of civilization and the 
ardor of the modern sportsman. For 
what a nameless charm would pass from 
the woods, and from the literature of 
sport with dog and gun, if the wizard 
“Whitooweek,” with his long black cane, 
should drop into the dusky swales no 
more! 


A WOOD! 


On primal oak, on primal pine, 
The woodman’s axe is ringing; 
Adown the aisles of trackless wilds 
The railway tracks are springing. 


Once tinted clouds with zephyr wings 
Above the wood were spreading; 

Now clouds of smoke in sable cloak 
Are through the forests threading. 


O spare me a wood in the sunny South! 
The wood where I was born, 

That I may lie when I come to die, 
Beneath a turf unshorn. 





—Ilarold Child. 
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Chapter X.—Dressing and Keeping Game and Fish 


By HORACE KEPHART 


y HEN an animal is shot, the first 

thing to do is to bleed it. Even 
birds and fish should be bled as soon as 
secured. Speaking of large game, do 
not drop your gun and rush in on a 
dying beast to stick it, for it might prove 
an ugly customer in its death struggle. 
First put a bullet through its neck or 
spine. 

To cut an animal’s throat would ruin 
the head for mounting. Twist its head 
to one side, with the throat downhill, if 
possible, so that blood will not flow over 
the hide; then stick your knife in at the 
point of the breast, just in front of the 
sternum or breast-bone, and work the 
point of the knife two or three inches 
back and forth, close up to the back-bone, 
so as to sever the great blood-vessels. 
Then if you must hurry on, perhaps after 
another animal, toss some brush over the 
eareass, or hang a handkerchief over it, 
to suggest a trap, and make a brush 
blaze here and there as you go along, to 
guide you back to the spot. 

If practicable, remove the entrails at 
onee. To do this, it is not necessary to 
hang the animal up. If you are in a 
hurry, or if the camp is not far away, it 
will do merely to take out the paunch and 
intestines; but if this is neglected putre- 
faction will soon set in. A bear, espe- 
cially, will soon spoil, because the fur 
keeps in the vital heat, so that the body 
will smoke when opened, even after it 
has lain a long time in hard-freezing 
weather. 

If the ground is not too rough, nor the 
distance too great, a deer may be 
dragged to camp over the snow or 
leaves; but drag it head-foremost; if 
pulled the other way every hair will act 
as a barb against the ground. 

To pack a deer on horseback: first, if 
your horse is green in the business, let 
him smell the deer, pet him, and, if neces- 
sary, blindfold him until you get the 


carcass lashed in place. Even then you 
may have trouble. I have seen a mule 
get such a conniption fit at the smell of 
blood that he bucked himself, deer, and 
saddle off a cut-bank into a swift river; 
the girth broke, and that saddle is going 
yet. 

Re-cinch your saddle, and, if the deer 
is too heavy to lift upon the horse’s back, 
fasten your picket-rope to the deer’s hind 
legs, throw the line over the saddle, get 
on the other side, and haul away until 
the deer’s hocks are up even with the 
saddle; then quickly snub the rope 
around the saddle-horn, go around, 
swing the burden over the saddle, bal- 
anecing it evenly, and lash it fast. Or, 
if you wish to ride, move the deer behind 
the saddle and lash it there, bringing the 
legs forward on either side and tying 
them to the rings of the cinch. For 
thongs, cut strips from the skin of the 
deer’s fore legs. Be sure to fasten the 
load securely, so that it cannot slip, or 
you will have a badly frightened horse. 
By skinning the legs from hoofs to 
ankles, partly disarticulating the latter, 
and then tying the legs snugly, they will 
not dangle and seare the horse, nor 
catch in underbrush. 

Two men can carry a deer on a pole by 
tying its legs together in pairs, slipping 
the pole through, and tying the head to 
the pole. A more comfortable way is to 
make a litter of two poles by laying 
them parallel, about three feet apart, 
and tying from one to the other, at 
proper intervals, three pieces of rope, or 
straps of hide or tough bark, the ends of 
the poles being carried on the shoulders. 

One man can carry a small deer entire 
by dragging it to a fallen tree, boosting it 
up on the log, lengthwise and back down, 
then grasping the hind legs with one 
hand and the fore legs with the other, and 
carrying the load so that its weight is on 
the back of his neck and shoulders. 
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To carry a larger animal pickaback: 
gut it, cut off the head and hang it up to 
be called for later, skin the legs down to 
the knees and hocks, cut off the shin- 
bones, tie the skin of each fore leg to the 


« 
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cleanly way. One man, unassisted, can 
hang a pretty heavy animal in the fol- 
lowing way: Drag it headforemost to a 
sapling that is just limber enough to 
bend near the ground when you climb it. 
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DIAGRAM OF AN IMPROVISED LITTER FOR CARRYING 


hind leg on the same side, put the arms 
through the loops thus formed, and “git 
ep!” Or, remove the bones from the fore 
legs from knee to foot, leaving the feet 
on, tie the hind legs together and the 
fore legs to them, thrust your head and 
one arm through, and carry the burden 
as a soldier does a blanket-roll. 

When one has a long way to go, and 
‘van only carry the hide and the choicer 
parts of the meat, the best way is to 
make up an Indian pack, as shown in the 





PACK 


THE INDIAN 


illustration. Skin the deer, place a stick 
athwart the inside of the skin, pack the 
saddles, hams, and tid-bits in the latter, 
and roll up and tie in a convenient 
bundle. 

It is not necessary to hang a deer up to 
skin and butcher it; but that is the more 
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A DEER 


Cut three poles, ten or twelve feet long, 
with crotches near the ends. Climb the 
sapling and trim off the top, leaving the 
stub of one stout branch near the top. 
Tie your belt into a loop around the deer’s 
antlers or throat. Bend the sapling 
down until you can slip the loop over the 
end of the sapling. The latter, acting as 
a spring-pole, will lift part of the deer’s 
weight. Then place the crotches of the 
poles under the fork of the sapling, the 
butts of the poles radiating outward, 
thus forming a tripod. Push first on one 
pole, then on another, and so raise the 
carcass free from the ground. If you do 
not intend to butcher it immediately, 
raise it up out of reach of roving dogs 
and “varmints,” and put a smudge under 
it of rotten wood, well banked with 
stones and earth so that it cannot blow 
around and set the woods afire. The 
smudge will help to keep away blow-flies 
and birds of prey. It is common prac- 
tice to hang deer by gambrels with the 
head down; but, when hung head up, the 
animal is easier to skin, easier to butcher, 
drains better, and does not drip blood 
and juices over the neck and head, 
which you may want to have mounted 
for a trophy. Dried blood is very hard 
to remove from hair or fur. If the skin 
is stripped off from rear to head it will be 
hard to grain. 

Now let us suppose that you have 
killed a deer far away from camp, and 
that you wish to skin and butcher it on 
the spot, saving all parts of it that are 
good for anything. You are alone. 
You wish to make a workmanlike job of 
it. You can earry only the choicer parts 
with you that evening, and must fix the 
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rest so that it will not be molested over 
night. 

Of course, you have a jack-knife, and 
either a pocket hatchet or a big bowie- 
knife—probably the latter, if this is your 
first trip. First hang the deer, as de- 
scribed above. By the time you are 
through cutting those poles with your 
knife your hand will ache between thumb 
and forefinger; a tomahawk would have 
been better. 

This is your first buck, and you wish to 
save the head for mounting. For this, 
the skin of the whole neck must be pre- 
served, clear back to the shoulders. 
Stick your big knife into a log alongside: 
it is only to look at, for the present. 
Open your jack-knife, insert the point, 
edge up, where the neck joins the back, 
and cut the skin in a circle around the 
base of the neck, running from the 
withers down over the front of the 
shoulder-blade to the brisket or point of 
the breast on each side. Do not skin the 
head at present—you may not have 
time for that: Insert the point of the 
knife through the skin over the paunch, 
and, following the middle line of the 
chest, slit upward to meet the cut 
around the neck. Then reverse, and 
continue the slit backward to the end of 
the tail, being careful not to perforate 
the walls of the belly. Then slit along 
the inside of each leg from the hoof to the 
belly slit. If you wish to save the feet 
for mounting, be particular to rip the 
skin in a straight line up the under side of 
the leg, starting by inserting the point of 
the knife between the heel-pads. 

Now comes a nice trick, that of sever- 
ing the shanks. Nearly every inexpe- 
rienced person starts too high. Study 
the accompanying illustrations of these 
joints, noting where the arrow points, 
which is the place to use your knife. In 
adeer the joint is about an inch and .a 
half below the hock on the hind leg, and 
an inch below the knee on the fore leg. 
Cut square across through skin and mus- 
cles, in front, and similarly behind; then, 
with a quick pull backward against your 
knee, snap the shank off. The joint of 
the fore leg is broken in a similar manner, 
excepting that it is snapped forward. 

Having stripped the vertebre from 


the tail, now peel the skin off the whole 
animal, from the shoulders downward, 
assisting with+ your closed fist, and, 
where necessary, with the knife; but 
wherever the knife is used be careful to 
scrape the skin as clean as you can, 
without cutting it, for every adhering 
bit of fat, flesh, or membrane must be 
thoroughly removed before the skin is 


* * the place to use your knij 


ready for tanning, and that is easier to 
do now than after it dries. The whole 
operation of skinning is much easier 
while the animal is still warm than after 
the body has become cold. 

The skin of the body and limbs having 
been removed, stretch it out flat, hair 
side down, alongside of you to receive 
portions of the meat as it is butchered. 

Now take up your big knife, insert its 
point alongside the breast-bone, and cut 
through the false ribs to the point of the 
sternum. Ina young animal this is easy; 
but in an old one the ribs have ossified, 
and you must search for the soft points 
of union between the ribs and the 
sternum, which are rather hard to find. 
Here your knife’s temper, and perhaps 
your own, will be put to the test. The 
most trifling-looking pocket hatchet 
would do the trick in a jiffy. 

Open the abdominal cavity, taking care 
not to rupture anything, and prop the 
chest open a few inches with a stick, or 
by merely pulling the ribs away from 
each other. Cut the diaphragm free at 
both sides and at the back. (It is the 
membrane that separates the organs of 
the chest from those of the abdomen.) 
Everything now is free from the body 
except at the throat and anus. Reach in 
and take in your grasp all the vessels 
that run up into the neck. With knife 
in the other hand, cut them across from 
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above downward, taking care that you 
do not eut yourself. Now pull away 
gradually, helping a little here and there 
with the knife, until all the contents of 
the visceral cavity lie at your feet, save 
the lower end of the rectum, which is 
still attached. With a hatchet, if you 
had one, you would now split the pelvis. 
The thing can be done with a large knife, 
if the animal is not too old, by finding the 
soft suture at the highest part of the bone 
and rocking the knife-edge on it. But you 
may not be able to accomplish this just 
now. So reach in with the jack-knife, 
cut carefully around the rectum and 
urinary organs, keeping as close to the 
bone as possible, and free everything 
from the cavity. 

To remove the head: flay back the skin 
for several inches at base of neck, cut 
through flesh, ete., to the backbone. 
Search along this till you find the flat 
joint between the faces of two vertebrie. 
Separate these as far as you can; then 
twist the attached part of the body 
round and round, until it breaks off. 

In butchering, save the liver, heart, 
brain, milt (spleen), kidneys, and the 
caul fat. The ecaul is the fold of mem- 
brane loaded with fat that covers most 
of the intestines. In removing the liver 
you need not bother about a gall-bladder, 
for a deer has none. Many a tender- 
foot has been tricked into looking for it. 
In the final cutting up, save the marrow- 
bones (especially of elk) for eating; the 
ligaments that lie on either side of the 
backbone, from the head backward, for 
sinew thread; the hoofs for glue (if you 
are far from supply-stores and expect to 
remain a good while); and perhaps the 
bladder, paunch, large intestine, and 
pericardium (outer skin) of the heart, for 
pouches and _ receptacles of various 
kinds, and to make catgut. The scrotum 
of a buck, tanned with the hair on, 
makes a good tobacco-pouch. 

If one is in a hurry, and is not partic- 
ular about the hide, he can do his butch- 
ering on the ground. In that case, lay 


the animal on sloping ground, with its 
head uphill; or bend its back over a log 
or rock* or turn it on its back with its 
head twisted around and wedged under 
one side. 


The old-time way of butcher- 





ing a buffalo was to turn the eareass on 


its belly, stretching out the legs on either 


side to support it. A transverse cut was 
made at the nape of the neck; then the 
workman, gathering the long hair of the 
hump in one hand, separated the skin 
from the shoulder, laid it open to the tail, 
along the spine, freed it from the sides, 
and pulled it down to the brisket. 
While the skin was thus still attached to 
the belly it was stretched upon the 
ground to receive the dissected meat. 
Then the shoulder was severed, and the 
fleece, which is the mixed fat and lean 
that lies along the loin and ribs, was re- 
moved from along the backbone, and the 
hump ribs were cut off with a tomahawk. 
These portions were placed on the skin, 
together with the boudins from the 
stomach, and the tongue. The rest of 
the meat was left to feed the wolves. 

In butchering an elk or moose that has 
antlers, first remove the head. Then 
turn the body on its back and prop it in 
position with a couple of three-foot 
stakes sharpened at both ends, a hole 
being dug for a moose’s wethers. Some- 
times only the haunches, sirloins and 
tongue are saved, these being cut away 
without skinning or gutting the carcass. 
If a complete job of butchering is to be 
done, there must be a horse, or several 
men with a rope, to elevate the body. 
In this ease the lower legs are skinned, 
the shanks removed, the hide split from 
throat to tail, the sides skinned free, the 
windpipe and gullet raised, the pleura 
and diaphragm cut loose, and the carcass 
then raised high enough so that the hide 
can be removed from the rump and back. 
The rectum, small intestines, and paunch 
are then loosened and allowed to roll out 
on the ground. The gullet is cut, the 
liver taken out, and the diaphragm, 
lungs and heart removed. Then the 
skinning is finished over the shoulders 
and arms. It is best not to cut up the 
meat until it is quite cold and firm. 
Then split the careass in halves along the 
backbone, and quarter it, leaving one rib 
on each hind quarter. 

If a hide is to be preserved for some 
time in a green state, use nothing on it 
but salt. Spread it out flat, hair side 
down, stretch the legs, flanks, ete., and 
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rub all parts thoroughly with salt, par- 
ticular pains being taken to leave no 
little fold untreated. A large hide will 
take ten or even fifteen pounds of salt. 
As soon as the salting is done, fold in the 
legs and roll the hide up. 

When a deer has merely been eviscer- 
ated and is hung up to be skinned and 
cut up at a more convenient season, prop 
open the abdominal cavity with a stick, 
so that it may dry out quickly. If the 
weather is warm enough at any hour of 
the day for flies to come out, keep a 
smudge going under the eareass. It 
takes flies but a few minutes to raise Ned 
with venison. If blows are discovered 
on the meat, remove them, looking espe- 
cially at all folds and nicks in the meat, 
and around the bones, for the blows work 
into such places very quickly. So long 
as they have not bored into the flesh they 
do it no harm. 

Hornaday gives the following rule, in 
his “Natural History,” for computing 
the live weight of deer from the dressed 
weight: Add four ciphers to the dressed 
weight in pounds, and divide by 78,612; 
the quotient will be the live weight in 
pounds. 

Now for what Shakespeare calls ‘‘small 
deer”: 

I must take issue with Nessmuk on the 
art of skinning a squirrel. He says: 
“Chop off head, tail, and feet with the 
hatchet; cut the skin on the back cross- 
wise, and, inserting the two middle 
fingers, pull the skin off in two parts 
(head and tail). Clean and cut the 
squirrel in halves, leaving two ribs on the 
hind quarters.” There are two objec- 
tions to this method; first, it is likely to 
get hair on the meat; and, second, you 
throw away the best part of the squirrel, 
the cheek meat and brain being its 
special tid-bits. A better way is this: 
Sever the tail from below, holding your 
left forefinger close in behind it, and 
cutting through the vertebra close up to 
the body, leaving only the hide on the 
top side. Then turn the squirrel over 
and cut a slit down along each ham at the 
angle shown in the illustration. Put 
your foot on the tail, hold the rear end of 
the squirrel in your hand, and_ pull, 
stripping the skin off to the fore legs. 
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Peel the skin from the hind legs, and cut 
off the feet. Then cut off the fore feet. 
Skin to the neck; assist here a little with 
the knife; then skin to the ears; cut off 
the butts of the ears; then skin till the 
blue of the eyeballs shows, and cut; then 


AH 


DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING METHOD OF SKINNING 
A SQUIRREL 





to the nose till the teeth show, and cut it 
off. Thus you get no hair on the meat, 
and the whole thing is done in less than a 
minute. 

Turkeys, geese, ducks, and grouse are 
usually dry picked. If this could be 
done while the bodies were still warm, it 
would be no job at all; but after they are 
cold it generally results in a good deal of 
laceration of the skin—so much so that 
sometimes the digusted operator gives 
up and skins the whole bird. It would 
be better to seald them first, like chick- 
ens. In dry picking, hang the bird up 
(if a large one), grasp only a few feathers 
at a time between finger and thumb, and 
pull upward and backward. Singe the 
down off quickly, so as not to give an 
oily appearance to the skin. Ordinarily 
the down can be removed from a duck’s 
breast by grasping the bird oy the neck 
and giving one sweep of the epen hand 
down one side of the body and then one 
down the other. In plucking geese or 
ducks some use finely powdered resin to 
remove the pin-feathers. The bird is 
plucked dry, then rubbed all over with the 
resin, dipped in and out of boiling water 
seven or eight times, and then the pin- 
feathers and down are easily rubbed off. 
To draw a bird, cut off the neck within 
an inch or two of the body, and the legs 
at the first joint. Make a lengthwise 
incision under the rump large enough to 
easily draw the insides, which must be 
done carefully, so as not to rupture the 
gall-bladder. 

A small trout is easily cleaned without 
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washing by tearing out the gills and 
drawing the inside out with them. Ina 
large trout the gills should be cut free 
from the lower jaw and back of head, 
and a slit cut along the under side from 
head to fin; the inside is then drawn out 
by the gills; leaving the fish clean within. 

To scale a fish: grasp it by the head, 
and, using a knife that is not over-keen, 
scale first one side and then the other, 
with swift, steady sweeps. The scales 
below the gills, and those near the fins, 
are removed by moving the point of the 
knife crosswise to the fish’s length. Next 
place the knife just below the belly fin 
and with a slant stroke cut off this, the 
side fins, and the head, all in one piece. 
Then remove the back fin, and the spines 
beneath it, by making a deep incision on 
each side of the fin and pulling the latter 
out. The ventral part is removed in the 
same way. Open the fish, wash it in 
cold water, scrape off the slime, and then 
wipe it dry with a clean cloth or towel. 
Large fish, for broiling, should be split 
open. 

To skin a bullhead: cut off the ends of 
the spines, slit the skin behind and 
around the head, and then from this 
point along the back to the tail, cutting 
around the back fin. Then peel the two 
corners of the skin well down, sever the 
backbone, and holding to the corners of 
the skin with one hand, pull the fish’s 
body free from the skin with the other. 

Venison keeps a long time without 
curing, if the climate is cool and dry. 
To cure a deer’s ham, hang it up by the 
shank. divide the muscles just above the 
hock, and insert a handful of dry salt. 
The meat of the deer tribe gets more 
tender and better flavored the longer it is 
hung up. In warm weather dust flour 
all over a haunch or saddle of venison, 
sew it up in a loose bag of cheesecloth, 
and hang it in a shady place where there 
is a current of air. It will keep sweet for 
several weeks, if there is no crevice in the 
bag through which insects can penetrate. 
Ordinarily it is best not to salt meat, for 
salt draws the juices. 

To ship rabbits, squirrels, ete., do not 
skin them, but remove the entrails, wipe 
the insides perfectly dry, wrap in paper, 
and pack them back down. 


Never pack birds or fish in straw or 
grass, for in damp or warm weather this 
will heat orsweat them. Do not let them 
freeze, as they will quickly spoil after 
thawing. Food in a bird’s crop soon 
sours; the crop should be removed. 

To preserve birds in warm: weather for 
shipment: draw them, wash the inside 
perfectly clean, dry thoroughly, and then 
take pieces of charcoal from the fire- 
place, wrap them in a thin rag, and fill 
the abdominal cavity with this. Also 
fill the bill, ears, eyes, and anal opening 
with powdered charcoal, to keep off flies 
and prevent putrefaction. Reject all 
pieces of charcoal that are only half- 
burnt or have the odor of creosote. 
Birds stuffed in this way will keep sweet 
for a week in hot weather. 

If you pack birds or fish in ice, wrap 
them first in many thicknesses of paper 
or grass, so that no ice can touch them. 

To keep fish in camp, clean them as 
soon as you can after they are caught, 
and wipe them dry. Then rub a little 
salt along their backbones, but nowhere 
else, for salt draws the juices. Do not 
pile them touching each other, but be- 
tween layers of cheesecloth, nettles, or 
basswood leaves. 

Park gives the following method for 
packing fish that are to be transported a 
considerable distance, and says that it is 
also a good way to pack venison. Kill 
the fish as soon as caught; wipe them 
clean and dry; remove the entrails; 
scrape the blood off from around the 
backbone; remove the gills and eyes; 
wipe dry again; split the fish through the 
backbone to the skin, from the inside; 
fill this split with salt; spread the fish 
overnight on a board or log to cool. In 
the morning, before sunrise, fold the fish 
in dry towels, so that there is a fold of 
towel between each fish and its neigh- 
bor; carefully wrap the whole package in 
a piece of muslin, and sew it up into a 
tight bag, and then in woolen blanketing, 
sewing up the ends and sides. Now put 
the roll in a stout paper bag, such as a 
flour sack. “Fish prepared in this way 
van be sent from Maine to New Orleans 
in August, and will remain fresh and 
nice.” 

To dry fish for future use, split them 
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along the back, remove the backbones 
and entrails, salt the fish, and hang them 
up on a frame over a smudge until they 
are well smoked. Or, make a trough by 
hewing out a soft-wood log, place the 
split fish in this and cover them with a 
weak brine for one or two nights. Make 
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a conical bark tepee on a tripod, suspend 
the fish in it, and dry and smoke them over 
a small fire for three days and nights. 

The methods of jerking venison, pre- 
paring trophies for mounting, curing 
pelts, and making buckskin, will be de- 
scribed in other chapters. 
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Whilom Sage of Hays County, Texas, Crosses the Trail of Schoolcraft—Finds a 


Richer Field for Exploration in Arkansas 


Gunters Holler, Misurie, 
May 23 
DERE FELDE AND STREME: 

Hedded south. Thare wasunt nothin 
up toe Pulluska kounty. Yore Unkel 
David lernt a feller naimed Skulecraft 
had bean thare exploarin ahed of Him. 
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He took it all back 


An yorse trulie doant pla _ seckond 
fiddul to noe man naimed like Thatt. 
What yore Unkel David knows, he 
knows; and what he doant know, no 
vent yer dubs marble playin Misurie 
feller aint goin toe tell Him. Sum of 
these here hill billies are shore aggervatin 
to a buddy. Yesterda wun (1) said if 
yore papier was enny good, U wood have 
Shakespeer and Milton and Mawree 
Coryally a-writin fer it. He tuk it all 
back atter doo argymint, but sech as 
that rankuls. Yore Unkel David sed toe 
Him that them fellers he mentioned writ 
in old times, but they kwit when they 
heered yore Unkel David had tuk his pen 
in hand. I told him that Chawnsy 
Depoo, Cassy Chatwig and the Kerzah 
of Rooshy had all mighty nigh fell over 





tharself tryin toe write suthin fer FELDE 
AND STREME, an I impressed all them 
fax on him jest as hard as I cud puntch. 
I dispise a feller that thinks he noes it all. 

Popler Bluff didn’t pan out fer shux. I 
tuk considerabul subskripshuns, but a 
sho hit the town that saime day, and 
ther was a feller that had lost a pea under 
some shells and gott me toe hunt it for 
him. That was shore expensive spoart. 
I had ruther ketch crawfish with a bacon 
skin—but I didunt think so Then. I 
reckon it want a good day for pea huntin 
nohow, because other fellers had the 
same luck as me. A’fool frum his Munny 
is soone parted, and this time one of us 
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That was shore expensive spoart 


lit out of town on a muel, while tother 
travelled on a show train. 

P. S.—I expeck toe git some of these 
ole mossbacks toe bite at that saime 
trick inside of a weak. Peas is chepe. 

This reejun is rich in leejunderry loar 
and flint rocks. I butt up agin both 
every minnit in the day. Back yonder a 
peace I was showed whare a feller named 
Sam Hildybrann killed a Dutchman. As 
nere as I cud lerne, he oughtunt toe have 
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dun it. Its funy how peepul will dew 
the rong thing sometimes. On matuer 
refleckshun, with this awful ecksampul 
befoar me, I have camly decided never 
to kill no Dutchman. I begin toe see 
that a feller kin lerne a heap by travel, if 
he kepes his ies open. In this flintie 
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* * seen his cror in time 


country a feller shud never travel no 
other way. I also saw a spring whare a 
man drownded his mother-in-law for 
sellin hens aigs and buyin a new caliker 
dress. I reckon he was jestified in soe 
dewin. I aint passin no judgmint—not 
knowin what the aigs was wuth. I 
asked a man what her name was, and 
then hit him because he allowed it was 
Dennis. The next feller I asked was 
biggern me, and he said the same thing. 
If yore Unkel David was rong, he seen 
his eror in time. 

Wun (1) plais whare I stopt, thare 
was a ole woman that had bin a Yankee 
and refoarmd. Her naim was Smith 
befoar she gott a better wun, and she 
haled from Rode Diland. Mebby the 
edditer noes her fokes. The halin re- 
ferred toe above had bin done some time, 
I reckon, for she was dippin snuff like a 
natiff. After ceesin toe be a Yankee, 
she had beeum a widder, and still semed 
to think thare was room for improovin 
her kondishun. Her ambishun was to 
dekkyrate China, but when she asked 
my vues on the subjick I sudjested tryin 
her hand on wun corner of Misurie 
befoar goin so fur from hoam. I lookt 
for a foot race, but she laft and accused 
me of bein a Yankee, toe. She was a 
grate woman, and I reckon her gran- 
father was another, for he wunst wippt 
a linneel desendant of Perrygrin White, 
who was a full-blood Plymouth Rock. 
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P. S.—I dont see enny sense in this, 
but she said a heap of it was histry. You 
might cut some of it out and elimmynate 
the rest toe sute. 

I fisht a little on black River, but had 
nobuddy toe string what I ketcht. It 
was a mokkysun snaik ahout ate feat 
long. I loned it my pole and quit fishin 
right Then, for sech as that aint rele 
spoart. A subscriber tuk me_ turkey 
huntin, but the man that oaned them 
had a dog, which was resunt news toe us. 
We didnt git no terkie. If I had had a 
kodack I would have gott his fertygraff 
for yore dog departmint. He was shore a 
wonder toe run. I am puffin some yet. 

Yore Unkel David tawt a bibul class 
at Sunday skool close toe Willer Springs, 
and he red the children somethin from 
FELDE AND STREME toe show how brave 
Danel was toe go in the lions cage doorin 
the performunce. The book was new 
toe the other teechers, and I toled them 
it was a sorter “first ade” for ineompy- 
tent instruckters. I tuck foar subserip- 
shuns right thare. I find my whiskers 
emfysizes enny grate trooth I desire toe 





* * quit fishin right Then 


permulgate. Wun lady sed I had a open 
countynunce free from gile, and she stuk 
toe it even atter Ishet my mouth. Itsa 
grate thing toe have peepul noe me as | 
Am. If I wasnt yore Unkel David, I 
shud like toe be a Missurie hill billy. I 
sorter think it is kontajus. 

Its a effort toe raze ennything in this 
country, all but disturbances and chil- 
dern. The land is toe pore. They never 
pick up the lose rock offen the ground 
Onlessen they want toe play marbels, 
an by the time they git a plais cleared 
for a gaim thay have toe holler for ¢ 
ladder toe git out of the hoal. Yore 
Unkel David doant believe in marbel 
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playin—thare is corns on his nuckels 
this Minnit. 

Pp. S.—I kin beat enny feller in yore 
offiss plunkin at ole boler frum taw. 
Ive got Sar An—mny muel—that says I 
kin clean the ring at five shoots. This 
is nott for publykashun. 

I am stoppin with a feller named 
Esslinger who would have bin a dewd if 
his looks had fitted his inclynashuns. I 
promist toe Run his picter in Frpe 
AND STREME, but I am shorely afeard it 
will git lost in the male. He hunts sun 





* * goin toe stay 


and he plais eribidge, and he has bin 
known toe work. I have this on the 
evvidunce of the oldest setlers. But 
moast of the time he twistes his mustash 
and smiles. He was born that way and 
really aint toe blame, but yore Unkel 
David cant be mashed by no _ sech 
tackticks. I am goin toe stay hear till 
he subscribes, for his wife is shore a good 
cook and seems sensible in spite of her 
grate mistake. Mebby his case has 
become aggervated sense he married. 
P. S.—It couldnt be the Uther way. 
Uncie Davin. 


Melburn, Izzard Co. Ark. May 29. 
He didnt subskribe. I did my Best, 
but couldnt flop him atter he got me 
down. Thare aint a bit of fairness in 
some folks; but I got even on a little 
feller naimed Rice down on the noarth 
Fork of White River. He was a nat- 
ralist and had his pockits full of snaix, 
but I tuk ear-holts and held him toe the 
subjick. He promist toe write somethin 
for you next week and I shall expect a 
commisshun on his so much per paige. 
Thar aint no raleroads in this country, 
but the peepul have toe cut thar toe 
nails—which they didunt back yonder in 
the flints. A person with the full sett of 
ten was looked upon as a geeographikul 
wonder. Down here the girls go bare- 
foot with impewnity or thar best feller. 
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Yore Unkel David had a invite to a log 
rollin, but .sireumstances pervented his 
gittin thar till supper time. He was the 
gessed of honor and kept the hull crowd 
gessin what he come for. Atter supper 
they danst and so did yore Unkel David. 
They had heared of waltses butt never 
seed one till atter I gott a pull at the 3rd 
bottel. The tune was ‘‘A Hot Time in 
the Ole Town,” which is not a waltz 
proper; but neather is yore Unkel David. 
Atter a couple of wirls I talked sub- 
scripshuns (see incloased list) and then I 
danst some moar. If the Arkansaw 
folks have a falelin it in over-geenyallity. 
They fit to settle who I was to stay with 
that night, and I reckon it must have bin 
cross-eyed Bill Thompson that throwed 
the dinner-pot. He shorely couldnt 
have bin aimin at me, for he cried much 
while they was wroppin a apurn around 
my head. He also subscribed for too 
(2) years, and I appreshiated all that he 
did for me that night. In some ways 
Arkansaw sutes me better then Missurie. 

P. S.—I have bin tryin toe think 
What they are, but I cant at presunt 
writin. 

The man who diskovered this hole 
country must have had a time of it. I 

vas all wun day tryin to find a little 
forty aker field whare a old subscriber of 
I'ELDE AND STREME clames to live. He 
renewed cheerful atter he seed I had the 
drop, and I never heared a man praise a 
publykashun so hi. Gaim protexshun 
is his strong point, and his principul 
gaim is 7-up. I am toled he will fite 
enny time to proteck jest wun point, toe 
say nuthin of a hole gaim. Bein 
bfethren of the FrLpE AND STREME 
famly, we didunt Play. 

Mebby a man shudunt apollygize for 
bein in Arkansaw, but I kin prove my 
intenshuns is honorbul. It was that or 
due wuss. Willer Springs haint got no 
foar aldermen that kin beat me at poker 
or ruff house, and when thar wounds 
heel theyll grin about our little game and 
say “‘Hese all rite.” It was hardist on 
Sar An, for the hills is shore ruff the way 
I come. I meen the muel. Down at a 
plaise called Ambrose I met a feller who 
looked in my fais and Held out his hand. 

I shook with him, but he still kep ashakin. 
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That aint the troo moonshine color on 
yore noas, he sed. Gimme sum of 
what’s left—ef its only a drap. What 
culd a buddy due but split with Him? 
Atter a little talk he got Sevun of his 
naburs toe subscribe, and theyll look 





thats dyplomussy 


for me down thar with a jug nex Criss- 
mus. Thats dyplomussy. 

The mane talk down here is the Japan 
war. Enny man you mete kin draw a 
map of Manchewry out of his own Hedd, 
but he cant tell you how toe find his 
nearest navurs house in plane Ingilsh. 
The illittersy is somethin fierce. I 
woodunt like toe be that way—not for 
munny! 

P. S.—Be keerful and doant let yore 
riters use so many big words. I kin 
rede enny of em, but they dont sound 
rite when I rede out loud. Tell yore 
kontribbyter toe take me for a moddel. 
Its perfeckly saife. 

Yore Unkel David is gittin stuck 
wuss and wuss on ecksploarin. Every 
time he hits green feldes and pasters 


new, he feels like the feller that dis- 
kovurd Amerriky—jest about a weak 
befoar it happund. I sorter wish the 


ole woman was hear—if she was a little 
harder of hearin and couldunt se quite so 
Well. Wen a Mann’s hole heart is’ sot 
on gittin subscribers he is lierbul toe be 
reckless in his staitmints, and sometimes 
his ackshuns aint no beter. Whatever 
my vicktim happuns to be, that is what 
yore Unkel David am, temporary,—if it 
aint anigger. Moastly I am a Methodiss 
and a Demmykrat, but ockashunal it is 
necessary toe backslide and clime over 
the fenst. The Uther day I met a ole 
man and said I, Hello, I reckon you and 
me are birds of wun (1) fethur. Ive 
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done shedded my fethers, he allowed 
but in my young dais I was a Gentelman. 
What happund toe you? I asked. sorter 
pityin like. I dont know, he said, but I 
must be changed, or the blaim fools | 
mete wouldunt have the gawl to speak 
toe me like you did. Bein as he was 
plum wite hedded we didunt git beyond 
words, but we shore talked a site. Its 
tantullizin toe Run up aginst sech 
peepul. They maike a buddy waist his 
ennergy. 

Wen a man dies down hear his widder 
moves toe the cotton kentry on White 
River. If he still lives, the movin is did 
by himself individuel and the widder 
continues to stay hear. Konsequently 
its a rejun that invites emigrashun. If 
I was a young man Id come hear every 
time, but them thots is vane. 

I acknolege resect of a litul wikker jug 
of the aforemenshuned likker with thanks 
from a feller naimed Stinemetz that lives 
troy witch is in Noo Yorke stait. 1 
was 


+ 
doant meen the mountain doo. It 
the last of it that got the subbskripshuns. 
Also he sent me 2 pare of summer drores, 
from his facktory witch is in Cohose, 
saim stait. I’m agoin to ware 1 pare on 
the 4th of July. But not right along. 
Yore Unkel David is not suteh. This 
feller Stinemetz done notise whar I wrote 
from Huston, Texas county, Missury, 
[ didunt beleav in Them. I mean 
drores. He sed he is sorrie toe hear I am 
out of drores, witch is a joak. I met 
Him when I was in Noo Yorke, onlie it 
was on the steamboat on the Huddson 
rivur that runs toe albanie, witch is the 


capitul. He is a 32 degree Mason, 
witch yore Unkel David aint vet. 
P. S.—Butt yore Unkel David noes 


how toe hang ontoe the roap, witch you 
doant no ennything about, not unlessen 
you are a mason. 
-With nex shipment of printed 
matter send yore Unkel David a blew 
nektie and a ten (10) cent dimund pin. 
This is speshul. 

So no moar at presunt. 

UNKEL Davin. 

P. S.—Never minde them Rubber 

pants. Its 2 warm, 


PS: 














THE INCREASE IN SALMON FROM 


ARTIFICIAL PROPAGATION 


66 re . . + es . . . 7 
An Answer to The Passing of the Salmon,’’ Published in the April Number 


of this Magazine. 


By HENRY DOYLE 


[* a paper entitled “The Passing of the 
Salmon,” Mr. Edward A. Samuels 
presents to the readers of the April num- 
ber of FrELD AND STREAM a very inter- 
esting account of matters in connection 
with commercial inroads on the royal 
fish, and the apparent failure of hatch- 
eries to produce by artificial propagation 
sufficient salmon to maintain the industry 
on its former basis, to say nothing of 
producing any increase over the amount 
formerly procured. 

Interesting as Mr. Samuels’ views un- 
doubtedly are ‘from the standpoint of 
research, it is to be regretted that the 
scentleman did not obtain greater mas- 
tery of his subject before advancing so 
pronounced an opinion; and it is also to 
be regretted that at least some of his 
statistics are not quite in accordance 
with facts. It is very unfortunate, in- 
deed, but nevertheless a fact, that those 
who have undertaken a study of the 
effects of artificial propagation, in so far 
as it relates to salmon, have all fallen 
into the same error of trying to judge of 
its accomplishments by simply noting 
local results. None of them seem to have 
attempted to make a study of compar- 
isons. They see a certain attainment in 
one section, or on one river, and instead 
of looking for a corresponding result in 
other sections or rivers, they search about 
for some local phenomenon to explain 
away the occurrence. To a certain ex- 
tent this is a natural rut to get into, as 
those whose interests jie in one fishing 
center are more absorbed in noting the 
results obtained there. They rarely 
bother to investigate, except in a very 
superficial manner, the operations of 
other places, and there is hardly another 
line of industrial enterprise that has as 





little available general information as is 
the case of the fisheries. 

The United States government has 
made many very thorough and careful 
scientific researches into*the history of 
salmon, and has accomplished very noble 
results in the way of artificial propaga- 
tion. Its literature on these subjects is 
both large and exhaustive, but all of it is 
in a fragmentary state. It has gathered 
the data necessary to show what has 
been, or can be, accomplished, but it 
invariably has failed to work over its 
mine of information until it produced the 
gem of definite results. The Canadian 
government, on the other hand, has been 
woefully negligent in disseminating any 
knowledge it may have acquired; which 
knowledge would have so much helped 
to create a more thorough understanding 
of the subject, not only among its own 
officials, but among the general public 
as well. In hatchery operations with 
salmon, however, its accomplishments 
have surpassed those of our neighbor, 
which may to some extent be offered in 
extenuation of its failings in other re- 
spects. Both governments, however, 
are exceedingly blameworthy on account 
of their failure to obtain accurate sta- 
tistics of what the commercial fishing has 
amounted to. Without such informa- 
tion it is perfectly natural that well 
meaning and earnest lovers of nature, 
such as Mr. Samuels and Sir H. Maxwell, 
of England (who is also laboring under 
erroneous impressions regarding the prop- 
agation of salmon), should be led astray 
and made to lend the authority of their 
opinions to back up what without such 
support might pass unnoticed. 

With conditions in the East only those 
familiar with the situation can judge, 
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and in this regard Mr. Samuels may be 
correct in his general particulars. As 
representing the other side of the ques- 
tion, however, we might look at the fol- 
lowing report of Mr. Alexander Mowat, 
Dominion Fisheries Inspector for the 
Restigouche river. Under date of No- 
vember 15, 1902, he says: “‘While I could 
give many facts and produce direct 
evidence showing the good results of the 
hatchery work and the abundance of 
breeding fish to be seen all over our 
rivers, yet the immense catches made 
the past year, both by netters and an- 
glers, is the best evidence of good work 
being done. Certain complaints were 
made last year, and in order to give 
them a tinge of color, it was alleged, 
among other things, that the salmon 
fishery of the Restigouche was on the 
wane. I believe the complaints were 
made through a lack of full and adequate 
knowledge, and from the fact of the pre- 
vious season—1901—being an unfavor- 
able year for angling. There certainly 
was an immense run of salmon in the 
Restigouche in 1901; the kelts last June— 
1902—were as thick as smelts. One 
angler took ashore twenty-two kelts in 
three days. What does this mean, the 
rivers teeming with these spent fish at 
this season of the year? It means simply 
this, that there was an immense run of 
salmon ascended the Restigouche the 
June previous and wintered in the river, 
and in May and June, 1902, were drop- 
ping out to sea. The more kelts there 
are in a river, the greater will be the run 
of bright. salmon the following year. I 
have said that June, 1901, was rather an 
unfavorable season for angling, hence the 
complaints. The river got down quite 
low in June and the temperature of the 
water was very high, and these cireum- 
stances killed the fishing in the reaches, 
which is two-thirds of the total area of 
the fishing on the river. 

“In June, 1902—the past year—hun- 
dreds of salmon were being taken along 
the shores and in the reaches of the river, 
between the pools where the previous 
year it was dry beach, or nearly so, and 
did not yield a fish; this year the water 
and atmosphere were just sufficiently 
cold. Seventy-five per cent. of the 
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salmon if covered with the fly would rise 
to it; the previous June the conditions 
were the reverse and not ten per cent. of 
the salmon would rise to the fly. Condi- 
tions of the water and atmosphere 
usually govern the catch, rather than the 
searcity of fish. I have said that it has 
been alleged that the fishing is declining, 
and if such is the case, would it be re- 
markable with am increase of seventy- 
five per cent. of anglers and twenty-five 
or thirty per cent. of new nets since 1871? 
Here are a few facts and figures, how- 
ever, which defy contradiction and must 
convince any person who is not preju- 
diced. In the year 1871, the Resti- 
gouche river was leased to Messrs. 
l'leming and Bridges for nine years at an 
annual rental of $50, and if they caught 
seventy-five or 100 salmon during the 
season, they considered it fine sport. In 
1902, less than one-half of the entire 
river was sold at public auction and 
realized $8,000 per annum. The year 
1876 is still talked of among the netters as 
being a wonderful year for salmon, the 
officer’s report, a copy of which I have 
for that year, gives a total of 755 salmon 
and grilse taken with the fly in the Resti- 
gouche and its tributaries, including the 
Jacquet river. The report goes on to 
state that this was a wonderful catch and 
the largest score ever made up to that 
date, but twenty years later, in 1896, we 
find the individual members of the Resti- 
gouche Salmon Club scored 1,300 salmon, 
and other anglers and clubs fully 1,500 
more, and some single stands of nets 
aught from 20,000 to 25,000 pounds of 
salmon. Again, the past year—1902— 
was, in some respects, quite equal to 
1896; three small clubs conxyposed of four 
or five rods each and a short distance 
above tidewater, landed 650 salmon, the 
average over twenty pounds. Never 
was there such fishing known, and how 
many more were taken by the Resti- 
gouche Salmon Club and other clubs and 
anglers, I suppose will never be made 
public. One small property on the Res- 
tigouche sold the past year for some 
$33,000. Fifteen years ago it was leased 
for the first time for about $200. I 
heard of certain nets making big hauls 
for a short time. From these solid facts 
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what conclusions must we draw? With 
the good protection the rivers are now 
receiving and the proper operating of the 
hatchery, and a strict observance of the 
weekly close time among the nets, there 
need be no fear for the future welfare of 
the river and the fisheries.” 

This covers a stream which salmon are 
known to have ascended for as long a 
period as we have any covering records. 
On the other hand, the Hudson river in 
New York, as far as we can trace, was not 
asalmon river in the early years of Euro- 
pean civilization on this continent. Up 
to 1886 no salmon were found within its 
waters. But as an evidence of the bene- 
ficial results obtainable from artificial 
propagation, the following from the pen 
of the late Mr. A. Nelson Cheney bears 
witness: 

“The experiment of stocking the Hud- 
son with Atlantic salmon (Salmo salar) 
was begun in 1882, at which time 225,000 
fry were planted in small streams tribu- 
tary to the head of the river, about 260 
miles above Sandy Hook. Nothing was 
heard from this plant until 1886, or four 
years after, when adult fish returned to 
the river weighing nine to sixteen 
pounds, and ascended to Troy, where 
they were stopped by the state dam. 
Every year since, with one exception, 
plants of salmon fry or yearlings have 
been made in the river, and every year 
adult fish have been captured in the 
lower river by the nets of the fishermen.” 

While the above offers conclusive 
proof of the beneficial results of artificial 
propagation, those who are wanting in 
faith will say, ‘“‘We grant that there may 
be some return; but what we maintain 
is that in proportion to the expense and 
in proportion to the output, artificial 
propagation is not only costly, but we 
could look. for better returns were the 
parent fish permitted to deposit their 
spawn and milt under natural condi- 
tions.” 

At first glance, and in the light of ap- 
parent results, such an argument seems 
very reasonable. It is preposterous to 
suppose, however, that what can be done 
on a small scale—as on the Hudson— 
can not likewise be produced where the 
plantings of fry will be larger, unless 
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some unforeseen means of depletion 
exists, which destroys almost as much as 
our increased. output amounts to. Mr. 
Samuels in his article offers to our view 
one such destructive agency when he 
speaks of the increased number of dog- 
fish that infest the salmon-fishing grounds 
of the eastern Canadian coast, but while 
this may be an important factor in the 
situation, the true cause probably will be 
found to lie in an entirely different direc- 
tion. 

The Indian hunters of pre-civilized 
times were not great in numbers; their 
weapons were bows and arrows; their 
requirements were comparatively small. 
They hunted the buffalo for food and 
clothing. From time immemorial the 
noble redman had scorned unnecessary 
work, and the toils and hardships of the 
chase were repugnant to him once his 
apparent needs were provided for. We 
have ample proof of this in the accounts 
of famines that prevailed amongst them 
in years of shortages or droughts, and 
their subsequent failure to guard against 
a repetition of the evil. In view of 
these circumstances we can dismiss at 
once the thought of any unnecessary 
slaughter of buffaloes by them. Prob- 
ably their inroads were no greater than 
what nature had already provided for in 
its general plan of regulating the increase. 
But with the advent of civilization, and 
with destruction made easy by the intro- 
duction of firearms, the real slaughter 
commenced, and the monarchs of the 
plains soon departed from their glory. 
But in this the Hand of Divine Provi- 
dence is clearly discernible. It was but 
another example of the survival of the 
fittest. As man, flushed with the knowl- 
edge of the power his mental develop- 
ment gave him over the beast of the 
field, sought the prairie, and commenced 
the cultivation of the soil, he removed 
the food of the former king. For the 
buffalo extermination was_ inevitable. 
But two methods of ending its existence 
lay before it; the one, slaughter; the 
other, starvation; and surely the former 
was the most humane. 

Had man taken the buffalo and in- 
stead of exterminating had fostered and 
conserved it in such a careful manner as 
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to present every possible artificial aid to 
increasing the species, we would say that 
the results were bound to be beneficial. 
But if while increasing the number pro- 
duced, he at the same time cropped for 
his own use most of the pasturage they 
formerly subsisted on, what would ulti- 
mately be the result? Would the in- 
creased production of the species prove 
any advantage? On the contrary, would 
it not even tend to quicken extermina- 
tion by presenting so many more appe- 
tites where there was a lessening quantity 
of food? The answer is, of course, ob- 
vious, and let us hope the lesson is also. 

For this is exactly what we are doing 
in the sea to-day, only as it is hidden 
within the depths of old ocean we do not 
realize it. What we would not think of 
attempting on land, we are advocating 
more and more for the water. We 
slaughter the herring, the smelt, and 
other small fishes that constitute the 
important food materials of the salmon. 
And as if our depredations were not 
enough, we increase the natural enemies 
of these small fishes by means of the 
hatchery accomplishments of artificial 
propagation. 

According to Mr. Samuels, the arti- 
ficially produced eastern Canadian salm- 
on amount on the average to 4,617,757 
fish per annum. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that as the hatchery 
output in the earlier years was very 
small, the average for the past ten years, 
if taken separately, would show con- 
siderably higher. To this average num- 
ber of salmon add the artificially propa- 
gated shad which the United States 
government is annually turning out to 
seek the same form of food fishes by 
which to maintain an existence. For 
the ten years ending with 1902 that 
government released approximately 1,- 
413,565,740 shad fry; an average of 
over 141,000,000 per year! And all this 
without thought as to whether those im- 
mense numbers could find subsistence 
during the period of their life in the sea. 

We speak of the vast quantities of fish 
species the ocean contains; of the enor- 
mous fecundity of certain forms of sez 
life; and of the insignificance of man’s 
depredations compared to other forms of 
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slaughter. From these observed condi- 
tions we are too apt to belittle the effects 
of commercial depletion, and believe it 
can be continued for an indefinite period 
without effective diminution. But that 
this is an absolutely erroneous theory is 
amply demonstrated by the noticeable 
effects upon almost every form of life 
that man has attacked. We see forests 
containing countless millions of trees, 
and we hardly believe it possible for 
human ingenuity to devise means of 
destroying them. And still on every 
hand, and in every country, there is 
ocular proof of how gradually it is being 
accomplished. We plant fields with 
grain; we produce enormous crops year 
after year; and we imagine we can con- 
tinue to do so indefinitely. But the 
plant food substances of the soil are de- 
voured faster than nature can produce 
them, and in the gradually diminishing 
crops we behold the effects of the un- 
natural drain we have occasioned. We 
slaughter the buffalo; we exterminate 
the wild pigeon; and we are gradually 
making extinct all forms of wild animal 
life on land, which in the past existed in 
such numbers that extinction seemed 
impossible. Salmon, cod, halibut, shad, 
all these and other forms of marine life, 
have shown unmistakable signs of dis- 
appearing, and still we continue blind 
to the handwriting on the wall, and per- 
suade ourselves that our enormous in- 
roads on herring, sardines, and men- 
haden need not be compensated for, 
owing to their seemingly needless abund- 
ance. But just as surely as we have 
effected a decrease in our forests, our 
soil products, our wild life on land, and 
in our most important marine food pro- 
ducts, just so surely will we one day 
awaken to a realization that our opera- 
tions on the most prolific of the smaller 
forms of fish life will also materially re- 
duce them. 

Therefore, when in addition to our 
commercial demands on the food fishes 
of salmon, we further deplete them by 
enormously increasing their natural ene- 
mies, we must certainly look for an effect 
somewhere. While, of course, we have 
no direct proof that salmon food supplies 
are already insufficient in the salmon 
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regions of the Atantic coast of America, 
it is by no means improbable that such is 
the case; and to this, amongst other 
causes, may be attributed the apparent 
lack of proportion between the number 
of salmon artificially propagated and the 
number of adult fish returning to their 
spawning grounds. 

But while this is the situation as re- 
gards the Atlantic, the salmon of the 
Pacific are very much better off. Here 
the commercial pursuits are of compara- 
tively recent date, and while as regards 
the salmon itself the fishing has been 
enormous as compared to the Atlantic, 
the destruction of their food materials 
has by no means been as great. Here, 
therefore, there has been nothing to 
interfere with beneficial returns from 
hatchery operations, and here in conse- 
quence their value has been conclusively 
proven. 

In the first place the hatchery produc- 
tion figures quoted by Mr. Samuels are 
very much out of the way. Instead of 
the fry output for the Fraser since 1885 
being 311,751,100, as his informant has 
it, the actual output up to 1902 was 
102,783,800 sockeye salmon; an average 
for eighteen years of 5,710,211 fish. 

It is far too long a story to give in the 
limits of this article the conclusive proofs 
of the beneficial results of this artificial 
propagation. Sufficient to say, the proof 
exists for those who are interested to an 
extent that will cause them to investigate 
thoroughly. The study is a most im- 
portant one, and it is much to be re- 
gretted that in the past there has been 
too much jumping at hasty conclusions, 
and that the voice of authority has not 
been the voice of knowledge. To illus- 
trate this, nothing is better than the pro- 
posal mentioned by Mr. Samuels’ in- 
formant, namely, the proposal to pro- 
hibit fishing during the seasons of 1906 
and 1908. Those who deemed this 
drastic procedure necessary were, with- 
out exception, men incompetent to judge 
of such a question. Not only were they 
uninformed; not only were their statistics 
erroneous and misleading; but, in addi- 
tion, none of the advocates of the meas- 
ure were practical canners or fishermen. 
Both the latter were all arrayed against 
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the proposed measure, but in this 
country at least, the seats of power were 
filled by the unenlightened, and their 
voice was credited with being the voice 
of knowledge gained from experience. 
Even the government which passed judg- 
ment on the question had not the data 
on which a just opinion could be based, 
and it is only since the issue was settled 
that it has come into possession of the 
same. Fortunately, however, the pro- 
hibition to be effective had to be en- 
forced conjointly by the Dominion gov- 
ernment and the government of the state 
of Washington, and with the latter better 
counsel prevailed and the proposition 
was effectually defeated. 

There is no question but that sockeye 
fishing on the Fraser and in the neigh- 
boring waters of Puget sound, has been 
prosecuted to an extent out of all pro- 
portion to the available supply. There 
is likewise no question but that this has 
resulted in the depletion, we might almost 
say extermination, of salmon in certain 
spawning districts of the river. Not 
only is it a well authenticated fact that 
the fish have always been exceedingly 
plentiful in the one district where the 
hatchery fry were deposited (despite 
their shortage in the other districts), but 
it is also a fact that the packs of the last 
three seasons—the seasons most com- 
plained of—have been above the average 
of those years in corresponding cycles, 
since fishing first began. For this wit- 
ness the following figures for the four 
year sequences (the fish returning in the 
fourth year of their existence) from 1876 
to date 


1876 1878 1879 
to to to 
1904 1902 1903 
-ases ‘ases -ases 
Average per 
year, both 
years in- 
cluded.:.. 140,885 295,223 275,448 
Pack of last 
mentioned 


year alone. 
191,246 665,778 372,060 


From these figures it will be seen that, 
despite the enormous drains of commer- 
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cial fishing, and despite the depletion of 
most of the spawning areas, there has 
been a most substantial gain in the quan- 
tity obtained for canning purposes. 
And it may be added that this has been 
done each year, while still permitting a 
sufficient supply of spawning salmon to 
return to the place of their nativity, to 
ensure a supply being available for both 
natural and artificial propagation re- 
quirements. 

What is the history of the Fraser is 
likewise the history of the Columbia and 
the Sacramento. In both rivers those 
spawning beds in the neighborhood of 
hatcheries are crowded with fish, while 
the tributaries more remote have been 
denuded of supply. Formerly salmon 
swarmed in the Little Spokane river, a 
tributary of the Columbia, but only at 
the last session of the Washington state 
legislature permission was obtained to 
utilize the hatchery on that stream for 
trout propagation, owing to salmon 
spawn not being locally obtainable. And 
yet the take of salmon in 1904 on the 
lower Columbia was one of the largest on 


record, despite the want of fish on the 


upper river spawning beds. On the 
Sacramento, likewise, the salmon are 
marvellously abundant to-day, while 
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thirteen years ago the pack only reached 
2,281 cases; and yet with all its present 
prolificness the only tributaries to the 
Sacramento that. are obtaining an in- 
creased number of spawning salmon are 
those streams lying adjacent to the 
hatchery stations. 

Whatever may be the explanation of 
the poor results obtained in the propa- 
gation of the salmon of the Atlantic, 
there is absolutely no question concern- 
ing the benefits derived from the opera- 
tion of hatcheries on the Pacific Coast. 
Salmon have undoubtedly increased 
greatly and the expenditure made in ac- 
complishing this result has been returned 
a thousand fold. So far, all has been a 
clear gain, but just as surely as the sun 
rises we will have to alter our present 
methods if a permanent improvement is 
to continue. It will not do to increase 
the salmon unless we also increase its 
food supply. Like the decreased crops 
obtainable from a field robbed of its 
nitrogenous substances, the available 
salmon supply will unquestionably be- 
come greatly curtailed if we do not store 
their deep-sea home with the food pro- 
ducts on which their existence depends. 


Note: See also ‘‘As to the Salmon ”’ in “ The Council 
Lodge” in this number.~—-TuHe Eprror. 
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A BIRD HUNTER IN THE HAWAIIAN UPLANDS 
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Where Chinese Fallow Deer, Boars, 


Award Shooter's 


By E. M. BOYD 


OR some reason the attention of 
American sportsmen has never been 
called to the opportunities offered in the 
Hawaiian Islands for game _ shooting. 
The angler finds nothing to attract him 
thither; for in the eight islands composing 
the group there is but one stream, and 
that offers no sport. Indeed, it is inter- 
esting to note that cattle raised on these 
islands, when brought to the city, or the 
ranches, are wholly without a knowl- 
edge of how to drink, for the reason 
that they have never learned, their thirst 
being slaked by the moisture they get 
from grazing on the heavily bedewed 
grass. But he who goes forth with rifle 
or shotgun will find good bird, deer and 
wild-boar shooting, and under unique con- 
ditions ;for the game is mostly found in the 
uplands, at a level where the hunter’s 
surroundings are picturesque in the ex- 


treme. Formerly the Hawaiian Islands 
were wholly without quadrupeds, but 
sarly in the nineteenth century Van- 
couver, the navigator, presented Kame- 
hameha I. with cattle and sheep, many 
of which now run wild, together with 
wild boars, which often attain huge size. 
Some forty years ago specimens of the 
Chinese fallow, or spotted, deer were 
brought to Hawaii, and later their num- 
ber was supplemented by importations, 
and their cultivation centered on the 
island of Molokai, where, owing to the 
lack of water, there are no wide agricul- 
tural enterprises. The deer prospered 
and multiplied to such an extent that, a 
few years ago, the cattle ranchers hired 
hunters to kill two thousand of them. 
These little deer live in the highlands, 
usually at an altitude above 2,000 feet. 
On the higher levels, 4,000 to 12,000 
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NATIVE HUNTERS AND THEIR KILL OF CHINESE FALLOW DEER 


feet, are found the wild goats, wild boars, 
and wild cattle, affording excellent sport 
to the one who has_ provided himself 


with a good guide and a 
sufficiently heavy rifle. The 
wild boar shooting is con- 
fined largely to the slopes of 
the great mountain, Mauna 
Kea. There, above 6,000 
feet, the wild boars reach 
tremendous size, and are 
notably fierce. Pig-sticking 
was a favorite sport a score 
of years ago, but has been 
abandoned, owing to the 
fact that so many inexperi- 
enced persons endeavored 
to participate without any 
training or fitness. The di- 
rect result was that somany 
horses were ruined that 
the ranchers over whose 
lands the hunting was done 
have prohibited this sport. 
The boars are now killed by 
shooting, the cowboys usu- 
ally beating the gulches so 
that the hunters may have 
unobstructed shooting as 


the pigs rush out. A half- 
dozen boars to a party of 
three or four men is consid- 
ered a fair day’s sport. 
The original tropical 
birds for which the islands 
became noted have largely, 
if not entirely, disappeared. 
Beginning with Captain 
Cook, many notable collec- 
tors have furnished speci- 
mens of Hawaiian birds to 
scientific associations 
abroad, while some costly 
books on the subject have 
been issued. In 1892 the 
British Association for the 
Advancement of Science 
and the Royal Society set 
Mr. R. C. L. Perkins at this 
work, and he has deposited 
large collections in the 
museum of Cambridge 
University and the British 
Museum. Among the native 
birds now believed to be 


extinct are the mamo and the oo; the 
feathers of these were used in making 
the famous cloaks and royal robes now 





A NATIVE HUNTER WITH WILD TURKEYS 
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preserved as precious relics. Their places 
have been taken by the Hawaiian goose, 
the wild turkey and the Mongolian pheas- 
ant, while occasionally a few wild geese 
may be obtained. On Oahu and Hawaii 
Mongolian pheasants are found in large 
numbers. These were introduced a gen- 
eration ago, and thrived remarkably until 
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IN HAWAII 


the dogs to work and the hunters to 
shoot. , 

Going higher, principally on the same 
islands, one strikes the wild turkey 
country, on the foothills of the high 
mountains. Like all other ground fowl, 
the wild turkey has suffered from the mon- 
goose, but there are many large flocks. 





HAWAIIAN 


the introduction into the islands of the 
mongoose, from India, for the purpose of 
killing the rats of the cane fields. After 
ridding himself of his natural enemy, the 
mongoose took to an easy life and did away 
with a great portion of the ground fowl 
and theireggs. There are still,however, a 
sufficient number of pheasants to provide 
good bags for the man who has a well- 
trained dog. This shooting is_princi- 
pally on lands from 1,500 to 3,000 feet 
above the sea, many acres of which 
are overgrown with guava and lantana, 
but offering ample opportunity for 


WILD GEESE 


These birds are especially fine, living as 
they do upon the guavas and ground 
berries, and it has beén known that two 
men with good dogs could bag a dozen 
birds in a day. 

In former years there was a species of 
wild duck which made its winter home 
exclusively in the Hawaiian Islands. 
These have disappeared, and the only 
duck shooting is that of the mallard, red- 
head, brant and teal, the same ducks 
which are found on the coast and inland 
waters of California. The Hawaiian goose, 
somewhat smaller than the Canada goose 
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of the West coast of the United States, 
was found in great numbers formerly, 
and on the higher levels the hunter may 
still put up an occasional flock. 
American and English sportsmen are 
the most enthusiastic, but the natives, 
perhaps, get the most game. While in the 
mountains during the shooting season 
the writer has often encountered a native 
hunter carrying a fine bag of pheasants, 
or several wild turkeys. The Chinese 
fallow deer shown in the accompanying 
engraving were killed by the two native 
hunters in three days. I met them while 
shooting pheasants. I was much inter- 
ested in these fine animals, and the pho- 
tograph from which the engraving was 
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made, I took to show as best I could how 
handsome they are. The hunters told 
me they got their deer by still hunting, 
and most of the shooting was at dis- 
tances above 250 yards. They said they 
had enough, and were going home. My 
observations lead me to believe that 
the native sportsmen prefer the rifle 
to the shotgun, and are big game 
hunters rather than wing shots. Dogs 
are but seldom used, even in pheasant 
hunting. 

We are more conservative here than 
the shooters are in the States, and at the 
present time there seems little danger 
that the game supply of the Hawaiian 
Islands shall not last. 


THE PEWEE BIRD 


A LL day the pewee tells his name, 
Down in the hollow by the wood; 
From dawn’s first shaft of sunrise flame 
To twilight’s dusky solitude. 
The other songsters deem him rude 
Because he joins in all their calls, 
And, when a sudden silence falls, 


Pours forth his tiny interlude 





Untiringly and ceaselessly— 
“‘ Pewee—pee-ee-wee!”’ 


Sometimes when summer air is thrilled 
With echoes from the mocking bird, 
And all the feathered folk are stilled 
To rapture at the song they heard— 
The moment’s hush is broken, stirred 
By a far off, uplifted ery, 

And all the mock bird’s triumphs die 
Before that little plaintive word, 
Straight from the heart of yonder tree: 

‘‘ Peewee—pee-ee-wee!”’ 


Sing, peewee bird! God tuned your throat 
With chords and simple words to fit; 
Robin’s and wren’s and thrushes’ note 
May never silence you a whit— 
Down in the cedar where you sit, 
May earth and air around you rife 
With music for your hour of life— 
Proclaim your name and joy in it. 
Heaven bends to hear you, lovingly, 
Peewee, peewee! 





—Nancy Byrd Turner. 
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ON A BLACK BASS RIVER 


Notes Made at a Summer Camp 


By WM. C. HARRIS 


[AST night we added the black bass to 
the list of night-feeding fish, despite 
the assertion of the resident river anglers 
that these fish cannot be caught after 
nightfall. These folks are probably right, 
so far as bait fishing goes, but black bass 
do take the fly after dark, and what is 
still more strange, seem to prefer in these 
waters a dark fly to a light one, thus 
measurably upsetting all reasoning a 
priort on the advantages of certain 
colors for certain conditions of water 
and atmosphere. We tried them last 
night repeatedly with feathers of differ- 
ent hues, changing alternately light and 
dark from “point” to ‘dropper’ (in 
order to test position), and our convic- 
tion is that a dark fly will kill the most 
fish at dusk or when the night grows 
older, at least in many waters. This 
strange fact may be accounted for theo- 
retically by stating that the fish mistake 
the dark fly for the black cricket, which 
we have kicked up in little droves, as we 
strolled along the river banks at night. 
Last night we reached a favorite pool 
at about seven o’clock, and, fishing until 
deep dusk, caught a half-dozen goodly 
fish, which number seemed to be the com- 
plement of the pool, as the bass stopped 
rising. We reeled up and made our way 
to the nearby town, about two miles 
below. On our way back to camp we 
passed an old fish weir, over whose 
tumbled rocks the current swept swiftly, 
subsiding below into the smooth, gentle 
flow of the broad river, over the surface 
of which the rising moon, just escaping 
from the hills in the east, cast her rays 
almost as bright as day. As we were 
enjoying the beauty of the night and the 
music of the waters, our eye caught the 
flash of a rising fish a few feet from the 
shore. We, of course, went to work and 
actually caught seven beautiful bass, 
averaging nearly a pound a piece. Our 


last one was basketed at ten, by the 
watch. 





It is perhaps beyond the power of ‘“‘ye 
oldest”’ angler to recall the period when 
fishing in the upper Schuylkill river 
yielded so great a delight to the rodster 
as it has done during the past week. 
Large bass, and scores of them, have been 
taken all along the river, and especially 
at Yankee dam, with all kinds of bait. 
This dam is opposite Limerick, and was 
noted for its fishing crops long before the 
days of the black bass. In that olden 
time, chubs of marvelous size and 
solidity; sunfish of a pound or there- 
about; catties that scaled only below 
their Western congeners, with eels of a 
length and thickness scarcely inferior to 
that slippery newspaper myth—the sea 
serpent—came to the hook, but more 
frequently to the nets of the veteran 
seiner of the days gone by. We heard 
an old gray-haired and bearded resident, 
the other day, bemoaning those fruitful 
days, and “dog-goning” the advent of 
fish laws and the devastating bass. The 
latter he designated with more than a 
grain of truth, as being worse than a 
panther, in its killing thirst for the blood 
of the other fishes of the stream. He 
said: 

“Why, sir, before the bass were put in, 
my little boy with his rough pole could 
go right out there (pointing to a rock in 
the river), and catch a mess of fish in 
half an hour that would do the whole 
family for breakfast, dinner and supper. 
But now he might fish all day and not 
catch enough for his own eating at one 
meal.” 

The old farmer could not be put upon 
by our remark that our three-pound bass 
was worth twenty pounds of ignoble fish, 
both in catching and in eating; nor 
could he sympathize with our sounder 
argument that in the introduction and 
preservation of game fish, we encouraged 
an «esthetic taste in the people for a 
water sport, which not only requires 
skill of manipulation, but is one of the 
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several primal ca:ises of a growth of 
vigorous physical culture, upon which 
we are laying a foundation for the out- 
crops of a future race of masters in the 
art of living. 

Our hoary resident “‘couldn’t see it” 
and looked upon the two fly-casters as 
poachers, as they waded down stream, 
with the water dashing over their thighs 
and the bed rocks worrying their nailed 
shoes, with either arm alternately throw- 
ing the feathered fly, a perfect picture of 
healthy, honest, rugged, enjoyable life 
at its best. And many thousands of 
honest, clear-brained people are equally 
blind. We doubt if one in 500 of them 
credits the art with its qualities of sinewy 
development and purifying influences. 
They are apt to apportion it to the lazy 
man, as suited to his sluggish muscles 
and slow mental action, and in a measure 
justly so; for commend us, if you can, to a 
lazier object than is pictured by the 
cork gazer, as he sits half asleep on a 
log or rock by the side of a pond, with 
half-hour nibbles and perhaps a solemn 
frog before him, or a twittering cat-bird 
in the branches above. But given a 
swift-rushing mountain stream with a 
rugged, rocky bed, an_ over-arching 
growth of pine and hemlock, a seven- 
ounce rod, a twirling fly from vigorous 
wrist, with the rollicking fountain waters 
surging around limbs and waistband a 
precarious foothold among the slippery 
rocks, with a five-mile wade over, 
around and between them, and the 
picture changes with colors so vivid, 
that the downright hard work of the day 
is lost in the pleasing recollection of it, 
lasting a lifetime. 

We saw yesterday twenty-seven black 
bass, by actual count, hovering around 
their spawning beds, with gyrating 
clouds of dusky little ones, crowding so 
closely as to almost hide the parent fish 
from the eye. These twenty-seven beds 
are located at intervals along the river 
for about one hundred yards. The 
black bass recover very rapidly from the 
physical effects of spawning, as those that 
are now caught are in prime condition. 

The water has been low, limpid and 
lazy. Scarcely a fringe of foam comes 
over Yankee dam, where a few days 
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ago the roar of the falling waters could 
be heard a half-mile below, at the camp. 
An intense summer listlessness appears 
to have fallen upon the air, the water, 
and the earth. The river grasses crop 
out in a slouchy way upon the surface of 
the shallow pools, their tips lapping over 
to the sluggish downward ooze of the 
current, with their brown roots plainly 
seen, clinging to the scanty earth spots 
among the rocks below. Every stone 
and pebble at the bottom of the river 
gives back a ray of gray sunlight, mir- 
rored plainly on the bosom of the, river. 
Out from either bank may be seen 
pebbly reaches, forming little island bars, 
where a week before the hungry bass fed 
upon the skipping minnows. In fact 
there are no fish and no water to catch 
them in. Fly fishing is labor lost. A 
healthy bass with a fish’s ordinary 
tremulousness at unusual shadows, darts 
away to his safety hole, whenever an 
angler approaches within fifty vards of a 
likely pool. Again the food for the 
bass is over abundant, as the low water 
takes from the minnow his sheltering 
shallows and leaves him helpless to the 
feeding fish. 

We have been quietly but attentively 
watching the river for the last twenty or 
more days from a fish-catching stand- 
point. We saw it from the middle of 
June to the fifth of July, losing day by 
day its substance, until the bed rocks 
and grass cropped out on its surface, 
here, there and everywhere, until even 
the wriggle of a bass’s tail would cause 
little breakers along the parched shores; 
and the mud and slime of the semi- 
torpid stream gathered in great lumps in 
the hollows and on the shallow reaches. 

On the morning of the sixth, a sort of 
cataclysm, through the medium of a 
freshet, upset things generally, and the 
river from our perch on the hill was seen 
boiling and rolling, ripping out trees by 
the roots, piling rocks upon rocks, burst- 
ing over the banks and cleaning away 
mud piles; in fact, streaming down with 
all the force of a five-foot rise. In these 
two conditions we have seen the ex- 
tremes of the no-fish element. When 
the water was low and clear, experience 
had taught us that the skittish fish 
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would not take the fly, and common 
sense told us that during the freshet and 
the mud, flies and lures of any descrip- 
tion were hard to place under the fishes’ 


nose, even allowing that they were 
hungry, when every pellet of the down- 
rushing waters bore the choicest surface 
food to them. 

A singular fact comes in just here. 
Our little angler at camp told us that, 
during the height of the freshet, he saw a 
large number of black bass with their 
fins sticking out of the water, working 
their way up the river. This may ac- 
count for the growing scarcity of the 
black bass in the lower waters of the 
rivers. They evidently take advantage 
of a rise, and whenever it is practicable 
go over the dams. 

We watched and pondered over these 
two conditions of the river with a deep 
interest, rightly judging that out of the 
cussedness of the two extremes would 
crop out a final solution of this fish or no 
fish problem. -.On the eighth the water 
assumed a coppery hue, falling at least 
three feet. On the ninth it was still 
falling and getting a greenish com- 
plexion. On the tenth still lower, but at 
least two feet higher than it was before 
the freshet, with a roiled element in it, 
through which, however, could be plainly 
seen the bed rocks and river grass. In 
the evening of the same day, it had both 
fallen and cleared slightly, and when we 
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reached camp about 6:30 p.m., and cast 
our eyes below, we felt that, if ever, this 
was the chosen hour and place for basket- 
ing bass. 

We rigged up and went to work. 
Using the ugliest bug as a tail-fly that 
ever hands tied, which a good but cruel 
friend has dubbed the “Harris fly,”’ and 


.a “potato bug” for a hand-fly, we made 


our first cast about 7.15 p.m. We re- 
turned to camp at 8.30 with nine fish, 
three of about two pounds each, the 
others ranging from three-quarters to 
one and one-half pounds. On the suc- 
ceeding evening, with the water rather 
lower and clearer, we basketed thirteen 
fish, one of which weighed two and 
three-quarter pounds, the rest running 
about a pound or slightly heavier. On 
the twelfth the river shrunk to its old 
channel ways, and we experimentally 
whipped the same pools, but not a scale 
could be raised. 

“Could anything be plainer?” said we, 
as we trudged back to camp with an 
empty creel and our fishing dog, Keno, 
by our side, whose tail trailed in the dust 
as it always does when we fail to “catch 
‘em.”” “Why! the riddle is solved. In 
low, clear water no fish.” With the river 
moderately high and siightly roiled, 
plenty of fish. We hope the boys will 
always do as we did—put this and that 
together—and they will garner up lots 
of good points for future use. 
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SOME COUGAR .LORE 


Reminiscences of the Mountain Lion, Drawn from Experiences with Him in the 


Mountains of Tulare County, California. 


By CHAUNCEY L. CANFIELD 


~O many able writers and naturalists 
have told of the mountain lion, his 
nature, his habits, the methods of his 
capture, in fact everything pertaining to 
him, that my efforts may seem super- 
fluous. However, since it is from the 
sum of various personal experiences that 
we draw best conclusions, my expe- 
riences may add a mite to the store of 
cougar lore. 

That they differ in character and dis- 
position in different parts of the country 
goes without saying. In fact, notable 
individuals can be found in all localities 
infested by them. For instance, I have 
known of one to take to a tree, to escape 
a dog so small, so insignificant in com- 
parison, that the action was positively 
ridiculous. Then again, I have known 
a cougar to chase two good-sized dogs 
under a barn, and keep them there the 
greater part of a night. 

Written down in the big book of nat- 
ural history technically as Felis concolor, 
he is generally considered, a big, over- 
grown, cowardly cat, bearing the various 
names, mountain lion, puma, cougar, 
panther, painter, and a half-dozen other 
local appellations. Where he is most 
abundant to-day, the Western moun- 
tains, mountain lion and cougar are the 
most common names, the former being 
most popular. : 

It was in the mountains of Tulare 
county, California, some years ago, that 
I had the best opportunity to study this 
animal, before advancing civilization 
instilled in him the fear of man that has 
made him the cowardly, sneaking beast 
that he is to-day. A more ideal game 
resort than these mountains were would 
have been hard to find. From the ice- 
bound, windswept summits, to the 
warm, semi-tropic sunshine and verdure 
of the foothills, was but an hour’s flight 
of the birds. The foothills (or moun- 
tains, as they would be called in the 


East) were covered for the greater part 
with thickets of manzanita, chapparal, 
live oak, buckeye, pine and innumerable 
other trees and shrubs, so dense in 
places as to be almost impenetrable; the 
creeks threading the cafions were alive 
with trout; there was unexcelled brows- 
ing for the deer; the fall mast sent the 
bears rolling fat to their winter sleep; 
food and shelter were in abundance for 
the wild hog, coyote, fox, rabbit, grouse 
and quail. 

While on a hunting trip in this vicinity, 
Mr. Jonathan Hall, of Porterville (a 
thorough sportsman, and one of the 
best shots with the rifle I have ever seen), 
conceived the idea of establishing a 
cattle-ranch here. In company with 
several others he bought the land, then 
owned by the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company, and soon had cabins built, 
corrals up, and a small bunch of cattle 
storing up fat on the luxuriant grass of 
the meadows and flats. It was during 
this early stage of development that I 
had the good fortune to spend several 
months there. 

A short time after I arrived, twenty- 
five hogs were added to the ranch as an 
experiment. To keep them from _ be- 
coming wild, they were fed a little each 
day, and they soon formed the habit of 
wandering on the range during the day 
and night, but returning each morning 
for their feed. It was then that the ob- 
jections to the lion as a neighbor became 
manifest. One morning only twenty- 
three hogs returned; five more were 
missing the morning after. Knowing 
the bears’ fondness for pork, we laid the 
blame upon them, of whom we had seen 
plenty of signs all over the place. 
Thoughts of lions had never entered our 
heads. 

Riding up a caiion one morning, Mr. 
Hall heard a commotion in the brush on 
the hillside, which he concluded to inves- 
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rifle in 


Quickly dismounting, 
hand, he made his way toward the place 


tigate. 


from which the noise had come. So 
dense was the brush that in places he 
was forced to crawl. Breaking out 
stealthily into a little clearing, he stopped 
spell-bound, amazed by the sight he saw. 
Not twenty yards from him lay a deer; 
and standing with his front feet on the 
carcass, his yellowish white breast and 
mouth besmeared with blood, stood an 
immense mountain lion. Uttering a 
snarl at being disturbed at his feast, the 
lion leaped lightly over the deer, and 
advanced a few steps toward the in- 
truder. Crouched low, with ears flat, 
showing his teeth in an ugly grin, with 
his tail switching in quick, angry jerks, 
he presented as formidable a picture 
as one would care to see. Mr. Hall 
promptly planted a bullet from his .45- 
.70 between the vicious animal’s eyes. 

This put a new phase on the disap- 
pearance of the hogs, and that afternoon 
was spent in constructing a pen for them 
to use at night. This we built of logs, 
on the same plan as a bear trap. That 
night the hogs were driven in, and the 
door securely fastened. The ground 
about the pen, literally covered with lion 
tracks next morning, gave evidence that 
His Highness, the cougar, had made a 
thorough inspection of the premises. 

We determined to build a trap in con- 
nection with the pen, which we did by 
adding another room, as it were, to serve 
as the trap. It was with no little 
pleasure and excitement that 
I next morning found 
the trap sprung. 
Much time was 
spent in 
devising 
a way 
to get 
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the lion out. We finally decided that 
two of us should stand on top of the trap, 
with rifles ready, while the third, in a like 
position, should raise the door. No 
sooner was it opened than out bounded, 
not the lion we had expected, but a black 
bear! So surprised were we by this 
awkward fellow’s appearance that we 
neglected to shoot until he had seram- 
bled across the intervening open space 
and disappeared in the brush. Of course 
this incident puzzled us. We didn’t 
know where to put the blame; however, 
we decided to convert the remainder of 
the hogs into bacon and quit the hog 
business until the bears and lions might 
become less numerous. 

It was some months later that we 
were awakened to the real seriousness of 
the cougar’s depredations. Recently a 
rancher, Mr. Vic Adams, had built a 
‘abin in a small clearing at the head of a 
cafion about a half-mile east of us, and 
had brought there his wife and two small 
children. Their house, built in the usual 
mountain style, had one long room, with 
a bedroom partitioned off, and a kitchen 
built on the rear. The front door lead- 
ing into the main room and the door of 
the kitchen were directly opposite. One 
warm evening the front door was left 
open. The children were playing on the 
floor, while Mrs. Adams was washing the 
supper dishes. She was just drying the 
dishpan, when one of the children called 
in a frightened voice. She hurried into 


the front room, when she was confronted 















with a great 
lion on her 
very door- 
sill. In fact 
the grim in- 
truder was 
just inside the door, 
crouched for a 
spring. The woman 


disturbed at his feast 
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paused for an instant, 
faint with terror; then, 
dropping the dishpan with 
a clatter, she ran scream- 
ing toward the babies. 
The cougar, taken by sur- 
prise at the outery and 
clatter, whirled and leaped 
through the doorway into 
the dark. As soon as it 
was daylight, Mrs. Adams 
‘ame, with her babies, 
to our place, and so badly frightened was 
she from her experience that she refused 
to go back to stay at the place alone, even 
in the daytime. Mr. Adams, who had 
been on a trip to the valley for supplies, 
returned that afternoon, and after dis- 
cussing the affair, we decided that dogs 
were needed badly. 

Accordingly, two of us went to the 
valley, and returned with a bunch of 
nondescripts, noted principally for their 
useless chasing of jack-rabbits. Among 
the bunch we had one that was really a 
good trailer, and the rest soon acknowl- 
edged her leadership, always lending 
proper encouragement by voice on the 
trail, and they were soon found to be 
game enough at the finish. Some good 
sport we had with them, until our de- 
sire to see them fight cost us two of our 
five dogs, and left the others badly cut up. 
The dogs struck the trail of a lion in the 
eaion, and followed it up over the divide, 
onto a pine flat, where the lion “treed.” 
As the ground was comparatively clear, 
we thought it a good chance to test the 
fighting ability of our dogs. We soon 
dislodged the beast, but instead of 
attempting to escape, as we expected, he 
made for the nearest dog, and as quick as 
lightning had stretched him out dead. 
Instantly the other dogs were on the lion. 
Whether from the impact of the dogs, or 
intentionally, he was on his back in a 
second, working his hind legs like the 
fury he was. He disemboweled one dog, 
cut another so badly that he retreated, 
yelping, and I have no doubt would have 
annihilated the pack, but for our ending 
the fight with the rifle. 

Judging from my own observations, I 
know of no animal that, pound for 
pound, can put up such a wicked fight. 
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I was told by a prospector recently, 
whom I have every reason to believe was 
perfectly truthful in his statements, that 
some yéars ago he ran upon and 
killed a mountain lion that was 
badly cut up, and searching 
around for the cause, 
found a dead grizzly, 
which had evidently just 
been killed in a fair fight 
with the lion. 

The cougar’s curiosity 
is well known, and his lack of wits when 
suddenly surprised is little short of ridic- 
ulous. I was once on a mountain trip with 
a friend, and had stopped at a deserted 
cabin for the night. The cabin was 
built of shakes, or shingles, and was 
divided into two rooms, a kitchen and a 
bedroom, the floor of the latter being 
some sixteen inches higher than that of 
the former. In the center of the par- 
tition was adoor. We retired early, and 
so worn out was I from riding all day 
that I tossed about, unable to sleep. I 
had about made up my mind to get up 
and light my pipe, when I heard a slight 
noise from the kitchen. Cautiously ris- 
ing to peer over my companion, who was 
between me and the door, I was startled 
to see what I instantly knew to be a lion, 
standing with his front feet inside the 
bedroom door. It occurred to me that 
if once he got well into the room, he 
might make it decidedly uncomfortable 
for us before he could find the door 
again. I was trying to collect my wits, 
when my friend, whom I thought asleep, 
sprang up, and with a yell, threw the 
blankets at the animal. There was a 
crash, and then we yelled with laughter; 
for that idiotic beast had dashed into 
and out through the side of the cabin, 
knocking off about four feet of shakes, 
and this he had done despite the fact 
that the door was within three feet of 
where he had gone through the wall. 

The unexpected is to be expected of 
the lion. As well hunt for a ghost as to 
attempt to find him by stalking. I have 
heard their blood-curdling wail, or 
screech, seemingly within a short dis- 
tance, yet search as I would I could never 
vatch sight of the fellow with the calliope. 
Once while returning a little after sun- 

















































down, from a gallop up the valley, I 
rode slowly under a large oak tree that 
spread its branches out over the trail, 
and just as I passed from under it, I 
heard a most unearthly screech. My 
horse, as much startled as myself, broke 
into a run and carried me almost to the 
ranch before I could gain control of him. 
In a few minutes I returned with some 
of the men and the dogs. The lion had 
left the tree, but the dogs soon got his 
trail and in a short time had him up 
another tree, where we served notice on 
him to quit, with the rifle. 

In all my experience I have never but 
once seen a mountain lion when it was 
unconscious of human presence, and then 
only for a moment. When endeavoring 
to locate an eagle’s nest late one after- 
noon, I climbed to the summit of a 
ridge that ended in an abrupt cliff. It 
was in this cliff that I expected to find 
the nest. Approaching the edge as 
stealthily as possible, part of the time 
lying flat and worming my way along, I 
peered over, hoping to find a family of 
eagles at home. I saw a family, but, to 
my surprise, not the one I expected to 
see. There, on a bench of the cliff about 
100 feet below me, were two baby lions, 
and stretched out, apparently enjoying 
the warmth of the evening sunshine, was 
the mother. They looked, except for 
the size, like a domestic cat and her kit- 
tens. It was a beautiful sight, and a 
rare one, and I enjoyed it thoroughly. 
It suddenly occurred to me that I might 
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To kill the old one 
from my position would be an easy shot. 
I crept back a little, in order to draw my 
sixshooter without attracting their notice. 


capture the kittens. 


Ready to shoot, I looked again. They 
had disappeared! It had been but a few 
seconds since I had seen them, appa- 
rently unconscious of my presence. I 
sprang up and made my way as rapidly 
as possible to the bench below, hoping I 
might get a shot at the old one. [| 
reached the late playground, and, glancing 
about and up whence I had come, I was 
astonished to see the lion in almost the 
exact spot I had left. Then a peculiar 
sensation swept over me. For the first 
time in my life I was impressed with the 
intense silence and vast solitude of the 
mountains. The deepening shadows of 
approaching twilight added to the gloom. 
A creepy, spookish feeling took possession 
of me when the thought came to me that 
the mother lion, occupying my former 
position, was perhaps thinking of what 
chance there was of taking my life, just 
as I had planned on taking hers. 

I fired a snap shot, but she disap- 


peared, almost before I pulled the 
trigger. All thought of trying to get 


another shot at that  will-o’-the-wisp 
wild mother left me. I had not the 
slightest desire to play at hide-and-seek 
in the gathering gloom with so crafty an 
animal. So I made my way to my 
friendly horse in the cafion below and 
set off for home, taking with me a new 
and lasting impression of the cougar. 


























TROUT FISHING ABOUT YOSEMITE 


How, Where and When to Catch Trout in Central California 


By CHARLES E. HAAS 


S° long as the laws are obeyed and 

enforced the Yosemite Valley and 
its surrounding country will be a land of 
plenty for the angler. Now that this 
park has been ceded by the state of Cali- 
fornia to the National government, and 
the beautiful valley is one with the great 
surrounding forest-reserves already pos- 
sessed and protected by the Iederal gov- 
ernment, there is every reason to believe 
that the streams and lakes of this vast 
region will be made to abound even more 
in trout; first, by stricter enforcement 
of the fish laws; second, by the establish- 
ment of new and more extensive trout 
hatcheries. 

Owing to the extensive stocking of 
streams carried on in this region, by the 
state government through its fish commis- 
sions, every stream in Mariposa, Tuol- 
umne, Madera, Mono and even Fresno 
counties abounds in trout. Here lie the 
highest of the Sierra Nevadas, and here 
the waters are of the clearest and purest, 
direct from the snowy peaks. 

The season for trout fishing in the high 
mountains of central California neces- 
sarily changes with the altitudes and with 
the seasons of the year. For instance, 
the snows and storms of the summits 
compel the trout to seek lower altitudes in 
the winter time, so that the most fish are 
to be found at the mouths of the creeks 
and in the region of the foot-hills when 
the season opens. At such times, in the 
foot-hill region, the Fresno river, and the 
forks of the Tuolumne, San Joaquin and 
Merced rivers afford good fishing. A 
little later in the season the finest brook 
trout can be caught at Chiquita lake, at 
the source of the Little Chiquita, about 
sixty miles east of the town of Madera, 
althoughJack Ass creek, Big and Grizzly 
always afford good fishing, as do Whiskey 
and McKenzie creeks, tributaries of the 
Merced, and Sand creek, an arm of the 
San Joaquin. The Piute Indians obtain 





many of the fish that they sell in the 
Yosemite from out of Rush and Mill 
creeks and from Lake Teneiya. They 
also fish much immediately in the valley 
on the banks of the Merced, but it is gen- 
erally conceded that the Piutes are able 
to eatch large strings where a fly-caster 
would fail entirely. 

After the snows have melted, Johnson 
and Crescent lakes, a day’s travel from 
Wawona, are “alive” with trout, while 
the south fork of the Merced and Adler 
creek, in that region, are always good 
trout streams. In the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the Yosemite it is advisable 
to go a little beyond the bed of the valley, 
inasmuch as the fish in the Merced there 
are very wary of the hook. Fishing is 
much better a mile or two above the 
Ilillouteet falls, or in the Little Yosemite; 
but an even better locality is along the 
headwaters of Bridal-veil creek. Any of 
these places, and return, may be made in 
a day from the valley by one who sits well 
ona horse. Unless, however, the angler 
is acquainted with these mountains it is 
well to take a guide. 

The question is constantly asked by the 
tourist, ““What bait shall we use up 
here?” If he inquires of an Indian he will 
likely get no answer. If he asks a native 
of the mountains he will probably meet 
with an unsatisfactory reply, and the 
Eastern tourist angler will most likely 
fish all day, returning with the statement 
that “Trout fishing in and about the 
Yosemite is not what it is cracked up to 
be.” An experienced fisherman, of 
course, will watch to see what flies and 
bugs are about the streams while fishing, 
and he will bait his hook accordingly. A 
veteran here will tell you in June and 
July to use grasshoppers and _perri- 
winckles. In August and September use 
a bear-fly, a royal coachman or a hackle. 
Brown hackles are good but a gray 
hackle is the thing when you are in 
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doubt. The gouged eye of a trout makes 
good bait, if properly adjusted to the 
hook, for it is easily detected by the fish. 
This bait is especially good early in the 
season when the trout feed upon larve 
and insects in the ripples. They are 
hungry at such times and have their 
eyes open for any food. At such time 
and places always fish down the stream, 
for the trout faces the current when he 
is hungry. Greater skill must also be 
exercised in rippling water, for the fish is 
wideawake — there. Whether fishing 
with trout-eye, fly or grasshopper, the 
line should always be cast lightly and 
gracefully to allow the bait to imitate the 
hop or flight of an insect or fly. To the 
experienced angler, much of this may be 
so old as to be tiresome, but we see every 
season fishermen who have not learned 
the kindergarten rules of trouting. 
Some of the largest trout are caught 
in the deep, still pools, especially in mid- 
summer. You will find them most 
always where the water comes into the 
pool and forms an eddy or rapid. Try 
to approach such places up stream, cau- 
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tiously, so that you may not be detected. 
Mr. Trout will be found here lying in 
wait for a fly and if you are careful not to 
inform him that there is a line attached 
to your hook he will as greedily take your 
offered morsel as another. 

Trout fishing in California is as much a 
high art as it is anywhere. There are a 
great many more things to learn about 
it besides baiting or casting a line. The 
successful fisherman will take into ac- 
count weather and locality. For instance, 
the temperature will affect one stream but 
not another, according as the waters of 
that particular stream are protected or 
exposed. One may catch as many fish 
on a chilly day on the Little Chiquita, or 
Whiskey or Sand creeks as on a warm, 
sunny day, because these waters, fresh 
from the snows, and passing through 
deep gorges and thick foliage, are little 
affected by the weather. It would not, 
however, be profitable to fish on the 
Merced, or the headwaters of the Tuo- 
lumne or San Joaquin with a cold north 
wind a-blowing. A strong east wind, too, 
while favorable in some localities, is un- 
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favorable here, because it comes directly 
from the snow caps and is chill and cold. 
West winds where they come directly 
from the sea are favorable, but if they 
trespass the snow fields they are as bad 


as the east winds. But such statements 
can only be made in a general way. 
Sometimes a south wind is detrimental; 
for air currents in the mountains follow 
the ins and outs of the cafions and 
mountain gorges, and owing to the snows 
their original direction is but seldom 
determinable. The most that can be said 
is to not try to fish in a cold, chilly, dis- 
agreeable wind. Furthermore, trout 
fishing should be a sport, not a vocation, 
and you cannot find much enjoyment in 
fishing when your teeth chatter, your 
feet and legs are numb and your fingers 
blue and tightened about the handle of 
your rod. 

There are innumerable “don’ts” that 
should be observed by trout fishermen 
in these mountains. People who have 
fished in the Eastern streams often come 
out here equipped from head to foot but 
yet altogether unequipped for California 
weather. Wear nothing heavy while 
fishing in the Sierra Nevadas. While the 
nights are cold the days, as a rule, will be 
found pleasant from May until October. 
Waterproof suits and mackintoshes are 
barred. So are rubber boots. In brief, 
put on woolen underwear, a suit of 
khaki or other strong material, a slouch 
hat, soft, strong, heavy-soled, hob-nailed 
shoes, well oiled, and woolen socks. If 
you have occasion, which you will but 
seldom have in these mountains, to wade 
streams, take off shoes and socks and roll 
up trousers. It will be easier than drag- 
ging heavy boots up hill, over rocks and 
tree trunks, and much safer from a 
hygienic standpoint, because all natural 
perspiration is allowed to evaporate, as it 
vannot if you wear wading-pants or 
rubber boots. As the streams are never 
broad in the high mountains it will never 
be necessary to stand long in the 
water. 

By all means be well prepared before 
your start. Do not go without a guide 
unless you are well posted. Carry a 
light creel, and a good lunch, for the 


‘ 


trout fisherman who invades the moun- 
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tains has an appetite that is traditional. 
If you start out afoot fasten your kit on 
well, carrying it on the back and strapped 
over both shoulders, knapsack fashion, 
as it is thus more easily carried. See that 
your rod is a strong one, well jointed. 
The line should be light but tough, and 
the snoods and leaders well rounded, 
without a tendency to unravel, and with 
a smooth, unknotted surface. To test 
snoods for roundness, roll them between 
the thumb and fingers. If they curl 
while fishing, straighten them by soaking 
them in the water and drawing them 
over a piece of soft leather kept in the 
pocket for that purpose. 

If you are not a veteran, and I venture 
you are not else you would not have read 
thus far, you will have to be chary of 
believing all you hear about ‘‘catching 
the limit,” or certain streams being so full 
of trout that it’s “no sport to fish for 
them.”’ Our Western boys have a way 
of “spreading it on thick” when their 
Eastern cousins come out here, as well 
when they take them trout fishing as 
when they lead them over hog-wallows 
and adobe fields to bag snipe. Learn 
how, and then expect only to get a mess 
for dinner. But now you will not get 
this mess unless you work for it, or rather 
fish for it. If you stand by some sunny 
little pool and dream, the trout will never 
accommodate you like the mud grovel- 
ing cat-fish. It is safe to say that Rip 
Van Winkle never caught a trout. Your 
patience must ‘consist in being willing to 
climb mountains, hop over logs and 
boulders until your legs are sore and your 
bellows feel the need of rest. With trout 
“vigilance is the price of liberty,” and as 
man is not their only enemy they are 
tutored to keep an eye out for them- 
selves. General Lawton once said that 
the way to make a man run is to run after 
him. Every good fisherman will tell you 
that the way to catch a trout is to go in 
pursuit of him. A trout never comes to 
your hook. You east the fly to him. If 
you are a good sportsman the thrill of 
delight at landing a single trout will fully 
compensate you for your toil and your 
trouble. 

The indolent Digger Indians in this 
part of the country used to rub soap-root 
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on the rocks in the pools along the 
brooks, roiling the water and making it 
foamy, which caused the poor trout to 
come to the top of the water. Then they 
were easily captured in scoop-baskets. 
In this way many of our streams had 
become depleted, but the government 
has restocked them and they all now, in 
this region, abound in trout, as do also 
the lakes, with the exception of a few 
smaller ones where the water is too 
alkaline. 

A word of advice about the season may 
not be out of place to those who intend g£0- 
ing trout-fishing in California this sum- 
mer. There seems to be a common 
disregard for laws regulating  trout- 
fishing. In many states the trout laws 
have never been rigidly enforeed, while 
game laws are earried out with the ut- 
most vigilance. In California the trout 
laws are not as strictly enforced as they 
should be. It isnot an uncommon thing 
to find a man eatching trout out of 
season, or filling his basket with finger- 
lings, under six inches inelength. The 
trout season ‘in California is closed during 
January, February, March, November 
and December, but steel-head trout may 
be taken in January, November and 
December, but not from September 10 
to October 16. During the seven reiain- 


STREAM 


ing months the season is open to anglers, 
although some counties, as Humboldt, 
Los Angeles, Riverside and Ventura, 
shorten the season from May 1 to No 
vember 1. San Bernardino shortens the 
season from June 1 to November 1, and 
1 Dorado county prohibits the taking 
of trout from Lake Tahoe and Loon lake 
except from June 1 to November 1. By 
legislative enactment the limit is ten 
pounds per day, with a size limit of six 
inches, minimum. San Mateo county 
and Santa Cruz county put a limit of 100 
per day for each angler on the number 
permitted to be taken from the streams. 
It is against the law to employ any 
means except hook and line, to take fish 
in any manner within fifty feet of a fish- 
way or to buy or sell trout less than one 
half pound in weight. For a violation of 
these fish laws a fine of $25 to $500 and 
imprisonment may be imposed. ‘The 
fact that this state spends large sums of 
money each year to keep up its seven or 
eight fish hatcheries should be sufficient 
inducement to state authorities to rigidly 
enforee the fish laws and punish their 
transgressors. One who obeys the law 
and follows closely the angler’s code 
will be well rewarded when fishing for 
trout in streams about the Yosemite 


Valley. 





OUR AMERICAN GAME BIRDS 


Their Life History and Mode of Hunting Them 


By F. HENRY YORKE, M.D., A.O.U. 


XXXITI—TueE RIncsiti 
HE ringbill, ringneck, or blackjack 
(Aythya collaris) is a diver. It is a 
cold weather fowl in the spring, less so in 
the fall, frequently traveling south early; 
especially is this noticed in the first fall 
issue, which breeds generally throughout 
the United States. Its range extends 
northward to British America, south to 
the West India Islands and South 
America. 
In the spring the first flight, or issue, 


follows up the open water, before the 
ice has all departed. They frequent 
especially wooded lakes, where the ice, 
sheltered from the wind upon the north 
side, is earliest victim to the rays of the 
sun. They precede the bluebill, although 
they use the same grounds on many 
lakes and deep ponds; but, as a rule, they 
prefer shallower water. The second issue 
soon follows, but stays a longer period. 
It passes up to the confines of the United 
States and seatters over Manitoba and 
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the Winnipeg swamps. The third issue 
gradually drifts up from the frost line, 
scattering as it goes all over the States, 
breeding in all favorite places, thus 
forming the loeal birds. 

In the fall the third issue, or the local 
pirds above mentioned, are the first to 
move southward. The second and third 
issues arrive later, coming down in com- 
pany with the first of the bluebills. 


These are both timber and_ prairie 
birds, happiest in the — buek-brush, 
willows and alders, which fringe the 


shores of the pond-holes in the slashes 
and glades. Their feeding-grounds are 
in shallower water than are those of the 
bluebills, since they are less expert as 
divers. They feed more on duck-weed, 
frogbit, water pepper and other water 
weeds, such as celery, lotus roots and 
seeds and bulbs of the non-scented water- 
lily. They like to feed near shore, and 
when a favorite feeding ground is found, 
are not easily driven out; often persist- 
ently returning after being shot at and 
routed from the bay or pocket they had 
chosen. They are tame near shore, oft- 
times wild upon open lakes; especially 
where scant cover exists. 

The playgrounds of the ringbills differ 
from those of their cousins, the bluebills; 
they prefer shallower water—pond holes 
and the like, among lily and lotus pads, 
heartweed and heavy grasses. They do 
not raft or float .upon the surface as 
much as the bluebills, although found 
upon open lakes. They keep well to 
themselves, not mixing with bluebills on 
the flight or joining their flocks; even a 
single will fly alone from preference 
rather than join any others than his own 
kind. But ringbills will readily swing 
and drop to bluebill decoys and the same 
eall; probably owing to both using the 
same grounds and feeding largely upon 
similar food. 

Their roosting grounds are more in- 
shore, in willows, alders and buck-brush, 
which line the shores of all wood-bound 
lakes and sloughs; also in canes, rice, 
rushes, fags, and in heavy grasses on the 
prairie sloughs and in the North. 

The ringbills are more common in the 
fall; although the first spring issue is 
numerous, while they hang around wait- 


ing for the ice upon the northern rivers 
and lakes to break up. 

When fat these ducks are esteemed 
highly for the table, more than the blue- 
bills, which they exceed in size. They 
are easily distinguished from the bluebills 
by the chestnut ring around the neck of 
the drake, less pronounced in the female 
and young; also by the white basal ring, 
or bar, of white upon the male’s bill; in 
the female and young it will be found of a 
bluer tinge. They fly slower than blue- 
bills, give vent to a little quack or 
whistle, and do not much, 
Frequently they become extremely wild 
after there has been much shooting upon 
open lakes, while the reverse occurs if 


dodge SO 


they are in pockets of wooded lakes and 
slashes surrounded with brush. 

They nest in willows, grassy tufts on 
banks, wild rice, flags and rushes. Their 
clutch is from twelve to sixteen white- 
colored eggs, often with a greenish cast. 
The nest is made of dry flags, grass or 
rushes, usually of the same material that 
surrounds the nest. I have found their 
nests on rat-houses consisting of simply 
a little hollow, lined with grass. 

The best ringbill shooting, I have 
alwavs found, is in some quiet channel, 
the inlet of some lake, or in a pocket at 
the end of some slough or lake, thickly 
lined with brush. They like to work off 
into these places, and they will stand a 
good deal of shooting before they forsake 
the grounds. I have in mind a pocket 
which was about a quarter of a mile in 
length by about the same in width at its 
base, narrowing to about 100° yards 
across; it was bounded by buek-brush at 
this narrow end, as well upon its sides. 
The birds would drift off from the lake, 
up to the end of the pocket, and when 
driven out would soon return in pairs, 
singles and little flocks. Seattered over 
the surface, even up to the buck-brush, 
were lots of lily-pads, and some heart- 
weed grew in the shallow water inshore. 
I had watched the ringbills in the vicinity 
for some days, and waited for a west 
wind to drive them from the open water 
of the lake, which was some miles in 
iength and had many long and narrow 
bays extending from it. A large island, 
thickly studded with trees and about a 
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half-mile in length, lay almost in the 
center of the lake. The day came at 
last, a bright fall morning with a brisk 
southwest wind. Moreover, several hunt- 
ers were spread over the lake, near the 
open water, in bogs and blinds, both 
above and below the island. I pushed 
into my chosen inlet, placed my decoys 
out in some open water in a little channel 
which ran along the side down which the 
ducks usually flew, and pushed into the 
buck-brush, some forty yards away. I 
had first driven all the birds out gently, 
without firing any shots. I had not long 
to wait, for the shooting from the bogs 
above the open water warned me to look 
out sharply. Soon a seattered bunch 
hove in sight and came up the channel 
flying low. They passed both over the de- 
coys and upon the inner side, between my 
blind and decoys. I got a splendid line 
shot and caught my double nicely. They 
continued on to the bottom of the pocket, 
where they swung and returned over the 
same path, giving me ample time to 
reload and get another good double. 
Going back to the open lake they were 
again saluted by the other hunters, 
which scattered them; whereupon they 
darted off in pairs, singles and little 
flocks, some returning again to my 
pocket. For some hours, pairs and 
flocks, ofttimes singles, came down to 
me, and it did not seem to scare them 
when they were shot at in the pocket as 
it did on the open lake. I shot over my 
cripples and winged birds. for I did not 
wish to expose myself in the channel; for 
there were birds working up and down 
most of the time. They would either set 
their wings to alight with the decoys, or 
swing out and circle in to them; at other 
times they maintained a steady flight 
past me down the channel. Thus I had 
passing, incoming and side shots, as well 
as tail, head on, or right and left, as they 
darted away after the first shot. 

A point extending well out between 
two bodies of water, or a blind between 
open water and the shore, is always a 
good place from which to shoot ringbills; 
for they fly low near shore and seem to 
prefer inland places where channels 


exist. I once shot from a point on a 
windy day where I had to push my boat 
upon the shore to hold it; for the wind 
and waves were high. The birds all 
tried to hug the point, many passing over 
the dry land, being drifted over by the 
wind. This gave me as hard shooting as 
I ever had, except for some green-wing 
teal days when the wind blew a gale. [ 
had frequently to lead, or shoot ahead of 
them, from fifteen to twenty-five feet, 
and if they were going with the wind, 
they would, although cleanly killed, be 
carried oven a hundred yards before they 
struck the water. I had to shoot my 
birds “before they were ready for it,” in 
order that they would drop in water 
where they would drift into the bank; 
for those shot over the open water would 
be carried away by the wind and waves 
to the other side of the lake. 

Many writers have discussed the va- 
rious ways of shooting and pro and con 
have had each his own argument. My 
opinion is that the way one was taught to 
shoot is the best way for him to keep to, 
because by changing off to endeavor 
to obtain the better results promised by 
the man who shoots differently invariably 
brings poor shooting. Speaking for 
myself, I never throw my gun on a bird, 
then pull ahead and lead him; neither 
do I swing with the bird, accommodating 
my swing to his rapid flight. When a 
bird is passing, coming to me or driving 
away, I quickly calculate the speed 
with which he is moving, pitch my gun 
and pull at the place my calculation 
infers the hurtling bird will be when my 
charge of shot reaches there. The rate 
of speed, shot travel, windage, distance 
of the bird and its rate of speed—all have 
to be taken rapidly into consideration 
and promptly acted upon. Quickness, 
judgment, calculation and practice, are 
the special requirements of a good wing 
shot; moreover, your gun must fit you, 
in drop and length of stock; do not think 
for an instant you can do your usual 
shooting with a strange gun, which 
differs in the above from your own. 

Length, 18.00; wing, 8.00; tarsus, 1.40; 
extent, 27.00; mid-toe, 2.15. 
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Now cometh the season when “the boss,” 
leaning back in his swivel chair and locking his 
fingers behind his head, pours 

THE forth much free advice on the 


VACATION 
HABIT 


unwilling ears of his employee 
who comes to him with a re- 
quest for a vacation. “Why, 
young man,”’ we can almost hear him say, “I 
have been in business sixty years, and in all 
that time I have never taken a vacation or 
missed a day at my desk. If I can get along 
without vacations, I don’t see why you can’t ;”’ 
and so on. There is no use to continue the 
tiresome story. More persons obtain and take 
advantage of vacations now than ever before, 
and the conviction is spreading that no human 
being can withstand the strain of constant work 
of whatever sort for fifty-two weeks every vear; 
but there are still left for the fool-killer a few 
bigots who insist that they can successfully 
combat the laws of nature—and live. Some of 
them do—for awhile—for years, as they be- 
lieve; but they seem to overlook the list of their 
friends or acquaintances who die in their office 
chairs or on the street, suddenly, needlessly, 
we may almost say. For it is a needless thing 
for a man in the prime of life to drop dead sud- 
denly from a disease exercise and rest from con- 
stant worry would have prevented. 

In the Eastern states, ‘“‘the vacation habit,” 
as it is scornfully termed by some, is spreading; 
in the West less is known and heard concerning 
it. The good people work hard and long, and 
one who will watch the passersby on a city 
street will conclude that a great many young 
men spend their nights in dissipation, because 
of their wan and weary and sleepy appearance. 
He will be wrong, as arule. They do not sleep 
enough, and they obtain too little if any 
healthful recreation and exercise. The excep- 
tions are those whose love for canoeing, fishing 
or shooting compels them to be content with 
positions in which they can obtain a day’s 
leave of absence now and then to devote to 
their favorite sport. Some of them make less 
money than they are capable of making, just be- 
cause they will not be tied hand and foot every 
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week day in the year. Furthermore, they can- 
not be tied down, for the honking of a wild 
goose 'n the autumn or the sight of a nice catch 
of trout in the spring will arouse such a longing 
within them that they break away “whether the 
school keeps or not.’”’ They are ruddy and 
healthy, full of vigor and equal to the most 
severe tasks; but they will not be bound all the 
time. Don’t you know just such young men? 
It is sad to see a man of thirty with iron-gray 
or almost pure white hair and a face crossed 
and crisscrossed with lines that dull care and 
the wasting of all one’s best forces alone will 
produce. dozens of 
them. A severe illness is the cause of turning 
the hair gray at times; but care and nervous 
worry without relief worthy the name are 
more often at the bottom of it all. Further- 
more, it is not so often that we see faces and 
heads like these in the woods or along our 
streams. Perry D. Frazer. 


We see them every day 


In an article, ““The Increase in Salmon from 

Artificial Propagation,’ which we publish in the 

present number, Mr. Henry 

AS TO Doyle, of Vancouver, B. C., 

THE SALMON takes exception to some of 

the statements made by Mr. 

Edward A. Samuels, of Lockport, N. S., in his 

article, ““The Passing of the Salmon,” in our 
April number. 

There is, of course, always more than one 
side to a question. We feel inclined, however, 
to lay somewhat of the severity of Mr. Doyle’s 
reply to Mr. Samuels to—is not Devle an Irish 
name? 

All the world loves an argument. But is the 
world going to accept the dogma of Mr. Doyle, 
the salmagundi of Mr. Samuels? We think 
not. The world likes to hear al! sides, and to 
draw its own conclusions. Hence we have 
tempered no assertion made by these disagree- 
ing doctors of the salmon supply. Our own 
opinion in the matter is that there is much of 
truth in what each of these men has written, 
that in the main each is correct in his state- 
ments; that the differences or errors in their 
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conclusions are due largely to the possession of 
insufficient or information upon 
various phases of the questions involved. We 
have pleasure in quoting below the opinions of 
the best authority we know, Mr. George M. 
Bowers, commissioner of the U. S. Bureau of 
Fisheries, who has carefully read and consid- 
ered the two articles in question. In his letter 
to Fretp AND Srream on the subject Mr. 


erroneous 


Bowers says in part: 

“The decrease in abundance of Atlantic 
salmon in United States waters has been great. 
That it has been largely brought about by over- 
fishing in the ways stated by Mr. Samuels is 
also true; but overfishing is not the only factor 
nor, in the opinion of this bureau, the most 
serious one. The great decrease in Atlantic 
salmon in New England 
before extensive netting was resorted to, the 
construction of dams and other artificial 
obstructions in those rivers and the pollutions of 
streams resulting from logging, lumbering and 
milling operations have been vastly 
potent in compassing the extermination of the 
salmon than overfishing. Owing to these 
obstructions it is now possible for salmon to 
reach only an infinitesimal part of their old 
spawning grounds. Owing to the pollutions of 
various kinds, either acting directly upon the 
eggs, fry or ‘young fish, or indirectly through 
the destruction of the lower forms of animal and 
plant life which form the first food of young 
salmon, the streams have been rendered com- 
paratively unproductive, even with the few 
salmon which are able to reach spawning beds. 

“Regarding Mr. Samuels’ contention that 
artificial propagation has not been adequate to 
keep up the supply of Atlantic salmon, it may 
be said that this is in a measure true. The 
statistics show, however, that the supply is 
larger than Mr. Samuels supposes; and it is 
doubtless considerably larger than it would be 
without artificial propagation. It is doubtful 
if there would be any salmon in the streams of 
Maine were it not for artificial propagation, and 
it must be borne in mind that the decrease 
began long before fish-cultural operations in 
those waters were undertaken. 

“In so far as the two gentlemen speak of the 
habits of the Atlantic salmon, it would seem 
that they are about equally competent. That 
the salmon return invariably to the stream in 
which they were hatched is no longer believed 
by any one who is at all familiar with the habits 
of either the Atlantic or Pacific species. 

“The contention of Mr. Doyle that the scar- 
city of salmon and shad is due to the destruc- 
tion of herring, smelt, menhaden, etec., and 
overproduction of fry by artificial propagation, 
is an interesting view, but one that would be 
very difficult to substantiate by facts. The 


rivers began long 


inore 


AND 


STREAM 


destruction of herring, smelt) and menhaden 
can certainly have little to do with the scarcity 
of shad, which do not feed upon those species, 

“The figures given by Mr. Venning (quoted 
in Mr. Samuels’ article) are misleading, as is 
shown by what he says regarding the catch of 
salmon in the Fraser river. He gives the Cana- 
dian catch in the Fraser river for 1902 as 
34,781,214 pounds, and, allowing an average of 
twenty pounds to a fish, reaches the conclusion 
that this means a catch of 1,739,062 salmon; 
and as 311,751,100 fry (Mr. Venning’s figures) 
were planted in Fraser river and its branches 
since 1885, an average of 11,208,394 per vear, 
he concludes that the catch is very small in 
comparison with what it should be if artificial 
propagation had been effective. There are 
two serious errors in this reasoning of Mr. 
Venning. In the first place, the 
salmon, which constitutes practically the entire 
eatch of the Fraser river, does not average 
twenty pounds, but about five pounds, which 
would give four times as many fish caught as 
Mr. Venning estimates. In the second place, 
it must not be forgotten that salmon fry 
planted in any stream are still subjected to 
many dangers. If 1,000,000 fry are planted, 
no one familiar with the dangers which beset 
young fry would suppose that a million would 
live, grow to maturity and be caught by com- 
mercial fishermen. 

“The value of artificial propagation of the 
salmonidz is conclusively proved by considera- 
tion of the results attained in the Sacramento 
and Columbia rivers, two streams upon which 
this bureau has conducted fish-cultural opera- 
tions for a number of years, and comparing 
those results with the Alaska and Fraser river 
regions where salmon-cultural operations have 


sockeye 


been relatively much less extensive. In the 
Fraser and Columbia rivers the Chinook 
salmon (the species propagated) has been 


more abundant during the past few years than 
it was ever known to be before artificial propa- 
gation was begun. In Alaska and British Col- 
umbia, where artificial propagation has not 
been extensive, the sockeye salmon (the prin- 
cipal object of the fisheries) has rapidly de- 
creased during these years. It is believed 
that the salvation of the sockeye salmon fishery 
lies in artificial propagation.” 


Even had Seth Green never solved the prob- 
lem of the fish supply, when he proved that 
fish eggs could’ be 
taken, fertilized by the 
milt of the males, and 
hatched in any quan- 
tity, we should still have a plenty of canned 
salmon. Were there never a salmon left to 
swim in the sea, our good groceryman would 
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not fail us—we should have, as of old, the neat 


eans of pink salmon. How so? Why, we are 
progressing! 

Down in Calexico, California, where but five 
years ago was naught but the dry Colorado 
desert, they are catching salmon; at Salton, not 
far away, they are catching salmon, and the big 
warehouse of the salt works is still dripping 
water from the spring flood; near Old Orchard 
there is now a lake nearly twenty miles long, 
where once all was dry desert, and there are 
salmon in it. The salmon found their way 
there through the irrigation canals, from the 
Colorado river. Why, everywhere there are 
Mr. Nicholas Giebel, of Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin, recently made a great haul from 
Lake de Neveu, near that place. He used a net 
that was 400 feet long and 14 feet wide. The 
same net was used with great success in the 
lakes near the town of Madison, same 
state. 

Among the men who catch them, these 
widely and most plentifully distributed fish are 
known specifically as carp, but when their 
meat is properly colored and placed in cans 
bearing appropriate labels, it becomes canned 
“salmon,” and is sold as such in New York, 
Chicago and other large cities. Those of us 
who are not over particular (very few of us have 
ever visited a real salmon cannery, and if we 
had we might not wish for canned salmon 
anyway) will scarcely discover the difference 
between canned German carp and canned dog 
salmon. And, as we have said, the alfalfa- 
loving carp are everywhere: they are most pro- 
lific, thrive in almost any water, and have 
scarcely any market value otherwise than 
when put up in cans and sold as “salmon.” 
Assuredly then, we shall always have canned 
salmon. 


salmon. 


James Fenimore Cooper showed himself a 
good game protectionist when he made his hero, 
Natty Bumpo, say: “The 

KILLING DEER man who will shoot a 
FOR CAMP MEAT doe with a fawn by her 
side must badly need 

buckskin breeches.” We alter the saying to 
fit the present by the statement that the man 
who will shoot a deer of any kind at this 
season of the year must badly need deer meat. 
Now is the time when the summer vaca- 
tionists are taking to the woods. Nor does the 
deer country want for its quota of campers. 
Elsewhere we have said something about the 
man who will “jack” a deer during the closed 
season. We dislike to scold, but we know 
there are old sportsmen, some of them doubt- 
less readers of this magazine, who are not above 
this practice. Fresh venison makes good 
eating; the deer are-in the ponds in the day- 
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time to evade the flies; at night they are easily 
“jacked.” The “old hand” of the camping 
party, who has killed many a deer, takes it 
upon himself to relieve the party of a too per- 
petual diet of trout and bacon by supplying a 
deer. At night no one will know, so he rigs up 
a “jack” light from a bicycle lantern and is 
paddled off by the willing guide in search of a 
deer. Because of the uncertainty of this sort 
of hunting, it often occurs that the deer killed 
is a doe, and at this season it is often found that 
the dead doe’s udder is full of milk. This 
means that somewhere in the woods a little 
fawn has been left to starve, or perhaps there 
were two. 

Conscience will not prevail with one of these 
men, nor are they often impressed by a heavy 
fine; for, as a rule, they can afford to pay well 
for their deer meat. To our mind, this is even 
a greater crime than killing a bull elk for his 
tushes and leaving his body to lie as it fell. 
Imprisonment should be the penalty, and the 
game commissioners of the states where deer 
may be shot should have picked wardens out 
during July and August especially for detecting 
these crimes and bringing the criminals to book. 


During two days of shooting in May last, 178 
shooters who participated in a “side hunt” in 
the vicinity of Elgin, Illinois, 
AGAIN THE killed 1,000 crows, 40 butcher 
SIDE HUNT birds and 5 hawks. Some ex- 
pressed regret that “the rainy 

weather militated against better sport.” 

A year ago, it was, we had something to say 
about the annual side hunts which are held at 
Elgin. Years ago the side hunt for game birds 
was a not uncommon occurrence, but the 
sporting press has shamed the practice into 
disuse. We are of opinion that the side hunt 
for crows and butcher birds and hawks, as con- 
ducted by the shooters of Elgin, is no more 
justifiable 

In 1903 the shooters of Elgin, eighty strong, 
went out and killed 1,160 of these birds, and 
last vear 106 men brought in 1,128. The 
total slaughter for the three vears has been 3,333 
birds. It is seen that the percentage of birds 
killed per man was almost a third less last year 
than the year before, and the present year 
more than one-half of what it was a year ago. 
The side hunts are effective. But is there any- 
thing to commend this organized slaughter of 
the crows and the butcher birds and the 
hawks? We think not. To our mind, the 
thing of organizing and going out and killing 
more than three thousand birds of any sort in 
any one section is anything but desirable. 
To thus interfere with the balance of nature 
can have no worthy effect. Put in the balance, 
these birds have virtues sufficient to make 
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their wholesale slaughter by no means com- 
mendable. 

The side hunt can not even satiate a lust for 
slaughter, which evidently is the first incentive 
of the crow shooters of Elgin. The shooter 
who thus wantonly kills only whets his appe- 
tite for killing. According to our way of 
thinking, the mere killing of something simply 
to see it drop is not sport, but a most per- 
nicious action. As we said a year ago, sport 
has to do with the exercise of skill and man- 
hood, in the pursuit of some object difficult to 
get and worth something when obtained. 
The heroes of the Elgin side hunt can lay 
small claim to being sportsmen, if they consider 
this sport. 


Hon. Hu Maxwell, of Morgantown, W. Va., 
geologist and editor, presents, on another page 
in this issue, an inter- 
esting, though by no 
means hopeful, explana- 
tion of the so-called pass- 
from the West Virginia 


IN DARKEST 
WEST VIRGINIA 
ing of the trout 
streams. 

If nothing more, Mr. Maxwell establishes the 
need in his state for a state forestry commission, 
for forestry conditions as he pictures them are 
disgracefully bad. In truth, there is evident 
need for much reform in the West Virginia legis- 
lature—at least in matters pertaining to the 
game and fish and the forests of the state. 
According to Mr. Maxwell, forest fires rage over 
the mountains unchecked year after year, until 
even the mold of the soil is consumed, and 
nothing is left to sustain vegetation; trout 
streams are denuded of shade and choked with 
the decaying treetops thrown into them by 
ruthless lumbermen; sawmills, tanyards and 
mines discharge their refuse into the run- 
ning water, to the cost of almost all fish life, 
while lesser evils are a premium on espionage 
and a system whereby so-called game wardens 
are enabled to collect money from persons they 
find violating the game or fish laws and appro- 
priate it to their own uses. Surely, here is a 
grand opportunity for some obscure assembly- 
man to win his spurs! 


Ex-President Grover Cleveland, in a recent 
magazine article, wants it distinctly under- 
stood that he deems it 
not beneath his dignity 
and standing as a repu- 
table gunner to “‘write of 
the rabbit as an entirely suitable member of the 
game community.” Mr. Cleveland refers to 
“plain, little, everyday plebeian rabbits—some- 
times appropriately called ‘cottontails,’ ”’ and 
says he is “not ashamed of their pursuit,” and 
he counts it “by no means bad skiil to force 
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them by a successful shot to a topsy-turvy 
pause when at their best speed.” 

We agree with Mr. Cleveland, the hunters 
“of the superrefined and dudish sort’? to the 
contrary notwithstanding, that Molly Cotton- 
tail, if given a show, is fair game—and better 
eating. Better yourself shoot a brace of bun- 
nies than carry home as your own game the 
woodcock, the grouse, of the other fellow—he 
of the long legs and the short pocketbook 
that you met in the dark woods. We are not 
naturally suspicious, but we side-step the 
gunner who openly professes a cottontail is 
not worth his powder and shot. It is his ilk 
that hires the guide who knows how to drive 
deer by baying like a dog, he that “jacks” a deer 
by night in the closed season that he and his 
fishing companions may have a change from 
bacon and trout. He has graduated from the 
rabbit-shooting class, perhaps, but what he 
brings to our cooking fire we consider as 
“neither fish, flesh nor fowl, nor good red her- 
ring.” If he is to dine with us, and there is 
any possible means to the end, he gets rabbit! 


About 1,200 lives are lost in the United 
States every vear by drowning that might be 
saved were a majority of 
holiday folk acquainted with 
the simplest rules of be- 
havior when boating. A 
large proportion of those drowned are children 
who have never been taught to regard the 
dangers that lurk in the pretty waters of the 
lake, the inviting flood of the pleasant river. 
And it often occurs that the drowning child 
must rely upon playmates for succor. The 
U. S$. Volunteer Life-Saving Corps has_per- 
sistently urged upon parents and school boards 
the duty and necessity of teaching the young 
how to swim and how to act when boating. As 
a result many lives were saved last summer by 
children. Following are the rules which this 
worthy organization offers to volunteer life 
savers: 

“Tn rescuing drowning persons, seize them by 
the hair or the collar, back of the neck; do not 
let them throw their arms around your neck or 
arms. If unmanageable, do not strike them, 
but let them drop under a moment until quiet, 
then tow them into the shore. If unconscious, 
do not wait a moment for a doctor or an ambu- 
lance, but begin at once; first, get the tongue 
out and hold it by a handkerchief or towel to 
let the water out; get a buoy, box or barrel 
under the stomach, or held them over your 
knee, head down, and jolt the water out, then 
turn them over side to side four or five times, 
then on the back, and with a pump movement 
keep their arms agoing from pit of stomach 
over head to a straight out and back fourteen 


VOLUNTEER 
LIFE-SAVING 














or sixteen times a minute until signs of return- 


ing life are shown. A_ bellows movement 
pressure on the stomach at the same time is a 
great aid if you have help. Of course, you will 
at first loosen collar and all binding clothing. 
Let some one at once remove shoes and stock- 
ings, and at the same time rub the lower limbs 
with an upward movement from foot to knee, 
occasionally slapping the soles of the feet with 
the open hand. Working on these lines our 
volunteer life-savers have been successful after 
two hours of incessant manipulation, but are 
generally successful inside of thirty minutes. 
Spirits of ammonia to the nostrils, or a feather 
tickling in the throat, often helps to quicken, 
but we rarely need anything more than the 
above mechanical means. Use no spirits inter- 
nally until after breathing and circulation are 
restored, then a moderate use of stimulants or 
hot tea and a warm blanket or bed is of the 
first importance.” 


Hon. James S. Whipple, recently appointed 
forest, fish and commissioner for the 
state of New York, is 
a thorough sportsman 
and a businessman of 
recognized ability. He 


game 


NEW YORR’S 
COMMISSIONER 


was born in Cattaraugus county on October 11, 
1852, and educated himself as a lawyer, in 
which profession he has been successful. His 
value was appreciated by the prominent men 
of his county, who in turn elected him to the 
office of justice of the peace, coroner and mem- 
ber of assembly. He eventually became clerk 
of the senate, in which position he served for a 
period of eight years. He was given the nomi- 
nation as forest, fish and game commissioner by 
Governor Higgins without solicitation, and was 
unanimously confirmed by the senate. He isa 
member of several well-known fish and game 
clubs, and is popular all over the state with 
those interested in the enforcement of the pro- 
tective laws. Mr. Whipple’s position in con- 
nection with his office may be judged from the 
statement which he issued on taking office. 
He then said: 

“The commercial value of the state’s forest 
preserves, its rivers and streams, its fish and 
game, is very great—worth many millions of 
Their value from a _ pleasure and 
health viewpoint is much larger. All of these 
great interests belong to the people. Every 
citizen of the state should treasure, watch and 
protect them for the legitimate benefit of all. 

“This department with all its officers will not 
be able to preserve and improve them unless 
each individual in the state lends a helping 
hand. <A tree should not be unlawfully cut, a 


doilars. 


fish should not be unlawfully caught, a deer 
If the laws 


should not be unlawfully killed. 
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are kept and observed by all the value of these 
great interests will rapidly increase, and the 
pleasures Of all our people will be greater, the 
fish and game will multiply, the water supply 
in our great rivers and streams will be pro- 
tected and maintained, and the large annual 
outlay of money by the state for these things 
will be justified by results obtained. 

“To this end, I ask every guide, every hunter, 
every fisherman, every lumberman, every sum- 
mer visitor to the woods and streams, every 
poacher, if there be such, and all the people 
generally to assist this department in main- 
taining and enforcing the laws in relation to the 
forests, fish and game, that the best interests of 
all may be conserved. 

“We are all tenants in common of these 
great preserves, Owners in common of these 
great privileges; let us guard, protect and im- 
prove them for the benefit of all. 

“T come into this department, not having 
sought it. My hands are free. I expect 
everyone will observe the law. If all our citi- 
zens fully appreciate the value and importance 
of these interests, the law will be observed. I 
shall rely upon everyone to help.” 

We might add that Mr. Whipple, ‘“‘not having 
sought” his appointment, can push without 
fear or favor the work of the commission. We 
hope to see the New York fish hatcheries 
show better results than in the past, to hear of 
the arrest and conviction of the parties who 
have been shipping venison out of the state, to 
know that there is an end to the timber stealing 
on state lands so flagrantly conspicuous in the 
administration of Mr. Whipple’s predecessor. 
It is “up to” Mr. Whipple to institute some 

double-acting reforms. We have confidence in 
his intention to do so. 


Paper made from corn stalks at one-third the 

cost of making it from wood fiber or rags is the 

latest but by no means the least 

TO SAVE valuable aid to the preservation of 

FORESTS the American forests. Too long 

have the wood-pulp vandals been 

at work, too long has the hand of the forester 

been stayed from our all too rapidly receding 

timber lands. If we are to have paper from 
corn stalks it is well indeed. 

Prof. W. R. Patterson, of the Department of 
Economies and Statistics of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, has recently made an analysis of 
this new paper made from corn stalks and pro- 
nounces it as good as paper made from pulp 
wood or The corporation owning the 
patents on the machinery used in making the 
new paper proposes to erect a large paper mill 
at Kankakee, Illinois, where the experimenting 
has been conducted. Already an outlay of 
$100,000 has been made by the inventors for 


rags. 
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the machinery used in making this paper. It 
is said, however, that any kind of paper can be 
made, from the finest of writing paper to 
strawboard, and every vestige of the corn 
stalk will be utilized, as certain portions will be 


used in the manufacture of cellulose, gun- 
cotton, varnish. papier-mache., ete. That 


there will be abundant raw material to draw 
from is assured, for it is estimated that no less 
than 53,000,000 tons of corn stalks rot yearly 
in the fields of the Western states 


A precedent has been established in Illinois 
whereby it shall be known for all time that a 
dog’s house is his castle, 
and he may defend it 
against intruders just 
as rightfully and as 
vigorously as his master may resist the intru- 
sion into his home of the festive burglar. 
James Tobin attempted to crawl into the com- 
fortable kennel of Togo Winkelmeyer, to take a 
nap. Togo quickly convinced the intruder 
that he had to go. 

Tobin sued John Winkelmeyer, the dog’s 
owner, to recover $5,000 for the disfigurement 
of his physiognomy. But the jury decided that 
Togo was in the right, since a dog had a right to 
defend its own premjses against an intruder. 
The moral is clear; if vou will play at being a 
dog, vou must get a kennel of your own 


DOGS KENNEL 
HIS CASTLE 


In the nine vears of its growth Fretp aNnp 
STREAM has ever sought to further the interests 
of that genially phi- 
losophical, if not in- 
variably gentle, rascal, 
the American angler. 
To the end that we might the better serve the 
angling fraternity and advance the purposes of 
the protection and propagation of the game 
fishes, we five years ago obtained The American 
Angler, of which Mr. Wm. C. Harris was the 
editor, and incorporated it in FreLp AND 
Srream. And as we have lived we have 
grown. 

Realizing the increasing need for the recog- 
nition of the cause of fish culture by a magazine 
of national prestige, to further aid in the work 
of fostering the fish life, which the ever out- 
grasping hand of commerce has already driven 
from many of the best natural waters, we have 
completed negotiations whereby the American 
Fish Culturist, beginning with the August 
number, becomes a part of FreLD AND STREAM. 
The former editor, Mr. E. N. Carter, will con- 
duct the new department, which, although 
restricted to somewhat less space than when 
confined between its own covers, will have 
much of interest and value to anglers and fish 
culturists. We bespeak for Mr. Carter the sup- 
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port and co6peration of our angling readers and 
the former readers of the American Fish Cul- 
turist. 

It devolves upon the anglers of the land to 
conserve their own fishing. This can be no 
great task if there be a unity of purpose, a 


pulling together toward a common end. 
Through the course of events FIELD ANp 


SrrREAM has become the logical organ of the 
sportsmen anglers in America. As such. it 
calls upon anglers one and all for aid in spread- 
ing knowledge tending toward the betterment 
of angling conditions, and for a broader recog- 
nition of the value of fish propagation, properly 
conducted. 


UNKEL DAVID’S FILOSOFY 
Gunter’s Holler, Missourie, 
May 23 
Derk FELDE AN STREME: 


I noe nott where my Bruther is tonite, seth 


somebuddy. Witch means selfishness in the 
afternoone. Don’t lett the sun go down on 
yore myself-an-nobudyelseness. You'll need 


six pallbarers sum day. 


A agravvated case of respecktabillity is like 
Tyfoid feaver. It can be cured by starving. 

A hen is a admirabul creeture for she never 
lais a bad egg. 

The sassyest Man I ever new was onlie 5 foot 
hi, 

P. S.—An henpecked dredful. 

Moast evvery man that has ockupied the 
Wite House had a big noas, butt yore Unkel 
David has seen big noases on just plane Pop- 
pulists. 

Nappoleon Bonaparte had a hard time findin 
what he caled 2-o’clock-in-the-moarning kour- 
age. But that wasunt in Texas, ah noe. 

The gratest filosofer in history sed a filosofer 
holdes his peace, and does his owen biziness. 
Butt thatt was the oald Greek school of filosofy, 
with witch yore Unkel David aint identyfied. 

A overripe business opportunitie is like a 
wiskie jug with the bottom nocked out. It is 
Not worth lookin intoe. 

Moastly womimen are oureasonabul about 
How « man orto kondukt hisself. Them that 
aint hasnt got a husband yet. 


P. S.—Thare are agravaited caises of boath 
kindes. 
The self ecknowledged gradduait of the 


school of Hard nox can proffit by a post grad- 
duait coarse. 

P. S.—Yore Unkel David 
kinde free an ketch as ketch can. 


teeches them 


So no moar at presunt. 


UNKEL Davip 
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TO SAVE WEST VIRGINIA’S TROUT 

The mountain region of West Virginia, along 
the Alleghany range and its spurs and parallel 
ridges, was formerly the finest trout region in 
the world. The streams were ideal. The 
watercourses which drain the greater part of 
the region have been cut in the Pottsvilie con- 
glomerate formation, a series of strata varying 
in thickness from 200 to 800 feet, and ec omposed 
of coarse, white pebbles, rounded on a former 
seabeach. The water which flows through 
this region was formerly of exceptional purity, 
and in some places is still uncontaminated. 
The steep gradients of the streams gave them 
rough channels, fretted with bowlders and 
obstructed by cataracts. The banks are 
usually rough, and in the primeval state, fine 
forests flourished, and cast perpetual shade 
upon the streams. This made them the per- 
fect habitat of mountain trout. The water was 
always cool and except in time of freshet was 
clear. Every stream supported speckled trout 
to the limit of its food supply. 

A lamentable change for the worse has taken 
place. Streams where trout were formerly 
found in abundance now support little else than 
schools of lazy lizards, basking in the sun which 
falls unobstructed upon the pools. The lumn- 
berman’s axe, and fire, have made a desolation 
of one of the most beautiful regions ever created 
by nature. Development has been at work in 
the mountains of West Virginia. It has con- 
structed railroads, built towns, and opened 
mines; but it has been at a cost which no lover 
of nature can estimate in dollars. The forests 
have been stripped from the hills; fires have 
consumed the underwood, even to the very 
roots, and the torrential rains have washed the 
soil away, exposing ridges of rocks where forests 
grew a few years ago. The animals that climb 
and hide went when the forests went; birds 
forsook the hills; and even the trout in the 
streams, which would seem to be safe from axe 
and fire, went also. 

In hundreds of places the trout brooks, that 
were formerly beautiful with and 
pools, have been filled with rejected treetops 
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and bark, and 
become stagnant and 


the water thus dammed, has 
foul. ‘The unacbatoncted 
rays of the sun heat the water, and it is impos- 
sible for trout to live there. Many a fine 
natural home of the trout, among the moun- 
tains of this state, no longer has an inhabitant. 
The man who loves to dwell near heart-beats of 
nature cannot but look upon industrial devel- 
opment among these mountains as a 
mixture of evil and good. Dollars come high 
when they are bought at that price. 

A new forest would soon take the place of the 
old, if permitted to do so; but the West Vir- 
ginia lumberman, as a general rule, takes no 
thought of the morrow. Little or no effort is 
made to prevent forest fires in the slashings, 
and year after year conflagrations sweep over 
the mountains until even the mold of the soil is 
consumed, and nothing is left to sustain vege- 
tation. 

The spasmodic attempts to stock streams 
where trout have become extinct are of little or 
no avail. Not until the purity and coolness of 
the streams have been restored will it be worth 
while to stock the stream anew. 
true, to a considerable extent, of the larger 
creeks and rivers. Sawmills, tanyards, and 
mines discharge their refuse into the running 
water, poisoning and stunting all fish life. 

Ifforts to correct the evil have been feeble in 
this state. Such game laws as have been en- 
acted seem to have in view a fee system and a 
system of fines by which the so-called game 
wardens can make money by 


grand 


The same is 


collecting fines 
which go into their own pockets. What pro- 
tection game and fish receive is wholly inci- 
dental. A premium is placed on espionage and 
spying, which cultivates hatred and animosity 
between the people and the officers of the law; 
while the root of the evil which is destroying 
the wild game and fish of West Virginia re- 
mains untouched. It avails little to fine a lad 
for shooting a squirrel out of season, while vast 
forest fires rage for days with no concerted 
effort made to check them. Such a fire can do 


more harm in one hour than all the boys in the 
Yet the 


state can do with guns in a month. 
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boy with the gun receives all the spying, and 
the forest fire is considered as of little conse- 
quence. The law should see that streams are 
kept clear of logs, bark, sawdust, and acids 
from tanneries. If that is done, and a con- 
certed effort made to prevent and check fires, 
the mountain streams will gradually clear their 
courses, shade will grow in a few vears, and fish 
in the waters and birds above, with other wild 
creatures, will gradually come back to the 
haunts whence they have been driven. 
Hu Maxwell. 

Morgantown, W. Va. 


ADIRONDACK NOMENCLATURE 

Lake George has five names. The Indians 
called it “Andia-to-rocte,” or the place where 
the lake contracts, and Canideriot, the tail of 
the lake, until 1646, when Father Jaques and 
Sieur Bourdon, engineer-in-chief of the gov- 
ernor’s staff, arrived on its borders. It was the 
eve of the festival of Corpus Christi, and they 
named it the Lake of the Blessed Sacrament. 
Gen. Johnson, in 1755, changed this to Lake 
George, in honor of George Il. This it has 
borne ever since, although Cooper introduced 
it to his readers in the “Last of the Mohicans” 
as Lake Horicon, the silvery waters.—New 
York Sun. 

The above may: serve as a text for a homily 
upon the aquatic nomenclature of New York 
state, with special reference to the streams, 
lakes and ponds of the Adirondacks 
to me a subject of interest and importance, and 
I have often wondered at the slight attention 
given to it, even by those who, like myself, 
must have been puzzled and provoked by the 
meaningless, unfit or absurd names tacked, 


It seems 


nobody knows when, how, or by whom, to the 
waters of their favorite resort. For instance, 
Mud lake and Mud pond have been so often 
repeated that one might jestingly infer that the 
peculiar missiles of all the squabbles of New 
York’s political history had been dumped in 
the North woods. The unlimited repetition of 
common, not to say vulgar, names, is confusing 
to those not familiar with different portions of 
the wilderness. 

Once, on my way to the headwaters of the 
Beaver river, I crossed one of the ‘Mud’ 
legion—a picturesque lakelet in shape and in a 
forest-clad setting and so full of the white 
water lily (Nymphea odorata) that no straight 
line could have been drawn across its surface 
without touching many of the beautiful and 
fragrant blossoms. One of my comrades, the 
late Augustus Rockwell, artist, whose paintings 
illustrate his love of Nature and his skill in the 
portraiture of the wood and water forms and 
colors in her forest scenery, spurned the dirty 
title and substituted Lilypad—an appropriate 


name, and it is to be hoped more enduring than 
the one which “Adirondack Murray” tried to 
foist upon a lovely island in Raquette lake, 
fitly known as Osprey, because a pair of ospreys 
nested there every season. 

On Stoddard’s map of the Adirondacks we 
find nine Clear, seven Mud, six Long, six Wolf, 
four Rock, and several Round bodies of water. 
Names good of themselves, if appropriately 
applied but once, like Panther, Wolf, Bear, 
Moose, Deer, Beaver, Otter, Eagle, Loon, 
Salmon, Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, ete., become 
undistinctive and perplexing by haphazard 
reiterations. Big and Little, Upper and 
Lower indicate a woeful poverty of invention as 
applied to such large sheets of water as Saranac, 
Tupper and St. Regis. So does the cheap and 
shiftless use of numerals to distinguish the 
several lakes of a chain like the Fulton chain, 
the Bisby chain and the Seven chain. In 
Warren county a large lake is mapped as Thir- 
teenth pond, while the only numbered ponds to 
be found near it are Eleventh pond and two 
Second ponds. In the same county are found 
Botheration and Podunk ponds and Bullhead 
and Potash Kettle Mountains. The last- 
named pond deserves a decenter title after 
yielding one sexson, as reported by the late 
A. N. Cheney, a small-mouth bass and a speck- 
led trout, weighing respectively 73 and 34 
pounds 

Many of the lesser lakes and ponds have been 
vulgarized by personal names which have 
become utterly insignificant, their owners in 
many cases having passed away “unknown, and 
like esteem’d.”’ It may or may not be worth our 
while to know that Van de Whacker lived and 
died, but why should a gem of a lakelet in 
Essex county be bestridden in perpetuity by 
such a fearsome patronymic? The keenest 
angler, with ever so faint a tinge of superstition 
in his nature, might excusably hesitate to 
build his spruce bark shanty on the shore of a 
water lugubriously yclept Lonesome, Dismal, 
Phantom, Calamity or Terror. 

It is almost impossibe to get the wilderness 
names permanently changed. How to get a 
desirable change of name effected so that the 
new appellation will stick is a puzzling problem. 
As regards those naturally appropriate this is 
fortunate. Could the names, good, bad, and 
indifferent, or even the reprehensible ones, be 
blotted out of existence, the task of substituting 
suitable ones might become a serious business 
for the most inventive mind. Perhaps few 
readers of this magazine are aware of the 
wealth of the Adirondack region in its pure and 
sparkling aquatie gems. Verplanck Colvin, 
who superintended an Adirondack survey, once 
said: “I cannot venture to say how many lakes 
and ponds there are in the Adirondack region. 
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Small lakes are continually being discovered 
and that so frequently that thev have ceased 


being a novelty. There are between 900 and 
1,000 lakes and ponds in the ten counties now 
called the Adirondack region and others will be 
yet discovered.” 

Now that 
passed under the ownership of wealthy men 
who are lavishly improving and beautifying 
their holdings, a correction of the nomenclature 
of the mountains, lakes, ponds and minor 
streams seems more desirable than ever, and 
the writer cannot rest content with the lame 
conclusion that it is not within their power and 
inclination to bring it about. Mr. Colvin could 
aid in the revision and so could Dr. C. Hart 
Merriam, chief of the U. S. Biological Survey, 
who has a thorough personal acquaintance with 
the whole tract, as one result of which he saw 
alive and their wild state all but three of the 
forty-two mammals to be found there and 
another valuable result of which was his ex- 
haustive brochure on the mammals of the Adir- 
ondacks. The practical knowledge could be 
utilized of a host of guides familiar with local 
peculiarities and traditions. 


H. H, Thompson. 


numerous large acreages have 


Passaic, N. J. 
HINTS FOR CANOEISTS 

In June canoeists will be found on almost 
every stream in the country, descending with 
the current. Many of them will be novices, un- 
accustomed to the power of water in rapid 
motion, and lacking in skill in the maneuver- 
ing of their craft in rifts and shoals. There are 
numerous things they can learn from experi- 
ence only, but others they stand in need of 
being told. One of these concerns painters, or 
towing lines for their canoes. Avoid braided 
cotton for this purpose. It issmooth and round, 
and to the beginner seems the thing to have, 
for it not kink, like twisted cord. It 
seems very strong, but therein lies its decep- 
tion, for apparently without reason it will snap 
off if sudden strain is put on it, and the parting 
of a painter often means the wrecking of one’s 
canoe and the loss of his entire outfit in a 
rapid. If you cannot obtain Italian hemp, 
which is far and away the best material for 


does 


pinters, purchase quarter-inch —three-ply 
twisted cotton. A painter should be thirty 
feet in length, or twenty-five at the least. 


See that the piece selected is free from knots or 
snarls in the strands and smooth and even in 
size; for a perfect painter of this sort will last 
for years, will hold under relatively enormous 
strains, and when it does begin to go, the 
fault can be detected in time, since it breaks 
strand by strand and not allat once. Whip the 
ends with linen thread and make fast to the 
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canoe by a bowline knot, which is easily un- 
tied. No other knot should be put in either 
end. 

If the canoe has no painter-eye through the 
stem-post, bore one. Otherw‘se, or fora canvas- 
covered canoe, attach to the stem one of the 
so-called painter-evyes formed like a rudder- 
brace. If one like this is employed, however. 
the screws holding it should be of generous 
length, so that it will not pull out in tow- 
ing when loaded. And it should be placed 
about midway of the stem, and not on the 
short deck. VW eS have seen painters fastened 
on the short decks of canoes by means of 
flimsy staple-plates, which would certainly 
give way under an ordinary lifting pull, as in a 
rapid. 
this, a great deal of power is lost in towing in 
swift water, for the high fastening forces the 


Besides, with a fastening as high as 


bow of the canoe down, and a side jerk throws 
it out of balance, so that in this shape it often 
On the other hand, 
if the painter-eye is about midway of the stem 

low rather than high—the pull from above 
or ahead serves to lift the bow slightly and 
gives one perfect control of the craft, which 
answers perfectly every twist on the rope 

If the painter kinks badly, throw it over- 
board and let it trail out behind for a couple 
of hours after starting on‘a cruise. This will 
improve it immensely. And when you make 
it fast to some object on shore, do not tie knots 
like those a wrapper in a department store 
employs on packages, but throw a couple of 
simple half-hitches, for nothing but human 
hands can release these, simple though they 


are. 


becomes unmanageable. 


Italian hemp can be obtained from any ship 
chandler or yacht supply house. It 
trifle more than cotton, but is cable laid, kinks 
not at all after ben 
smooth and Avoid common hemp. 
Anything larger than quarter-inch will be use- 
less weight, while smaller stuff will cut the 
fingers badly when wet. 

In cruising down rapid streams, attach 
another painter to the stern of the canoe—by an 
eye or otherwise—and keep the stern painter 
coiled on the after deck. In shallow streams 
where the water is swift, one often comes on 
places where agility in jumping out and stop- 
ping the headway of the canoe instantly pre- 
vents damaging her bottom. And it is some- 
times possible for the stern paddler to hop out 
in this manner, and by letting the canoe out 
to the full length of the stern painter and pull- 
ing low, ease the craft through water so shallow 
that both men could not go through in her, 
although one ean, and without changing his 
seat, thus saving time and wet feet for both. 
On reaching deep water again, the skipper 


costs a 


stretched, and is very 


strong. 
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coils the stern painter on deck and resumes his 
paddle. In an upset the coiled painter will 
fall over with him, and even though he may 
not be able to at once regain his feet. his weight 
on the rope will serve to keep the canoe 
straight until calmer water is reached. In- 
deed, in very swift streams, the bow painter 
may not be used at all for days, while the 
stern painter may save minor mishaps. Of 
course down-stream wading is only necessary 
or safe in places too shallow to be run with 
two persons and a loaded canoe, for it is next 
to impossible to wade rapidly in water above 
the knees, and a slip often means a long seram- 
ble with the current until deep water is reached. 

It is somewhat remarkable how much useless 
weight many canoeists lug about with them on 
week-end as well as on summer vacation 
cruises. It would astonish backwoodsmen to 
see the tent poles and pegs they fancy they 
must take with them wherever they go. In 
the year one of modern tent making it was 
decided to equip the then large and heavy tents 
with pegs and ropes such as were provided with 
army tents. Today many of the small pal- 
metto and conical tents are equipped by their 
makers with pegs stout enough to hold the 
corners of circus tents; poles out of all propor- 
tion to the size and wind-resisting surface of 
the canvas, and ropes of such large diameter 
that the knots in them and the peg loops make 
the folded tent and its floor-cloth about twice 
the size it should be for convenient stowing in 
the canoe. Coarse hemp or manila rope is 
employed, and this, when knotted, is bulky. 
Guy-ropes, peg-loops and the like, if made 
from 3-16 inch twisted cotton cord, will be 
found strong enough for all ordinary purposes, 
may be packed in smaller spaces, and when 
knotted are by no means so bulky. Nor are the 
heavy, clumsy wood tighteners for guy-ropes 
necessary. Instead, cut 3-inch lengths of any 
hard wood, bore holes just large enough for the 
rope, and notice the improvement. 

Tent pegs can be cut almost anywhere, but, 
if it is necessary to carry them, select the neater 
metal pegs or make a set from hickory. The 
latter need not be larger in diameter than five- 
eighths of an inch, and twelve to fourteen 
inches long. If driven at a greater angle from 
the perpendicular than usual, they will hold 
nicely. Ringed-top, stecl meat skewers, obtain- 
able in hardware stores, are excellent if a foot 
long. They will hold small tents in all but the 
most sandy soil. A dozen of them will go in a 
bag three inches in diameter. 

For 7 by 7 tents poles 2 inches in diameter at 
the bottom and 12 inches at the top, if of 
spruce, are sufficiently strong. For open 
canoes it is more handy to have them in two 
sections, and often in three for decked canoe 
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stowage. There is a way to buy ferrule mate- 
rial at so much per pound at the brassdealer’s 
place. If the pole is to be of the dimensions 
named above, it will only be necessary to pur- 
chase a 6-inch section of thin brass tubing 12 
inches in diameter, a 9-inch piece 1 9-16 inches 
in diameter, and a 3-inch section 14 inches in 
diameter. Cut the 9-inch piece into a 6- and a 
3-inch piece, the former for the upper outsdie 
ferrule, and the latter for the lower inside fer- 
rule. Thus you will have two 6-inch outside 
ferrules and two 3-inch inside ferrules. Smooth 
off the ends, fit them to the pole sections, and 
fasten them in place with brass screws, coun- 
tersunk. <A bit of tubing an inch long will 
prevent the pole top from splitting if put on 
like a ferrule. If there is a spike in the top of 
the pole, it can be replaced with a bit of brass 
tubing of equal size, which will be a handy 
socket for the staff of the tiny club burgee. 
Perry D. FRAZER. 


HAVE YOU MET HIM? 

There is one sort of man all the fishing laws 
that ever have been or ever will be passed will 
not effect. Wardens cannot prevent his prae- 
tices, even though they may arrest him and 
now and then cause him to be punished. We 
have seen his kind on many waterways. Only 
the other day, while loafing on a little island in 
a stream once famous for its fishing, did we see 
one of this class of men. Suddenly he ap- 
peared on the stream’s bank, although his 
approach was noiseless. He wore a slouch hat 
and a long-tailed coat and carried a hickory 
pole some seven feet in length. He seemed 
greatly interested in the fish life in the clear 
water under him. He was interested. That 
was evident; so much so that our silent ap- 
proach in the canoe was not noticed. Mean- 
while he pushed the end of his light pole down 
through the water, and, waiting his chance, 
drew it toward him with a quick movement, 
then lifted it and with it a spawning fish. This 
he repeated several times, almost. always with 
success. Then he saw us and involuntarily 
turned toward the woods, but remembering his 
string of fish, faced us with the pettish remark 
that “Them d——d fish is the meanest cusses 
Tevenseen. You go up yonder and they come 
down here. Come back and they go up above.” 
We paddled on, but at the turn of the island 
looked back. The man was gone. The woods 
swallowed him up. A warden could only have 
trailed him 

Another day we came upon him suddenly on 
one of the upper reaches of the stream. Again 
he was snagging spawning fish in the shallows. 
Ile saw us, walked around a shoulder of rock 
and disappeared again in the woods. Like the 
kingfisher, he believed it to be his inalienable 
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right to catch fish as he could, whenever the 


desire seized him. All the books, all the argu- 
ments in the world will not change him. He 
knows the fish are spawning. It is the only 
time he can spear them. He also knows full 
well the effect of such practice. He merely 
believes it is his right to follow his own bent. 
One meets him in all states. At heart he may 
be a good fellow. On the stream he is bad 
medicine for fish and fishing. 
CONDITIONS IN WASHINGTON 

The report of Mr. T. R. Kershaw, commis- 
sioner of fish and game of the state of Wash- 
ington, for the year ending December 31, last, 
and just received, is an interesting document. 
It deals exhaustively with the salmon and 
other commercial fisheries of the Columbia, 
Fraser and other important rivers, and reviews 
the conditions and the work of the department 
during the past two years. Mr. Kershaw has 
also compiled the laws relating to fish, oysters 
and game, which have been printed as a separate 
document. Concerning game, Mr. Kershaw 
says in part: 

“When I took charge of the department of 
fisheries and game, my attention was first 
called to the rapid inroads being made upon 
our game and the fast depletion of our moun- 
tain streams of their finny tribes. The great 
prosperity of our state during the last few years 
had brought within her borders men of wealth, 
men of leisure, men who do not. believe life is 
made up entirely from a commercial stand- 
point, men who believe the serious side of life 
should be brightened by outdoor sports, to 
whom wild game in the forest, the majestic 
trees, the placid lakes and the bubbling brooks 
in which wild game and fish abound, appeal 
tothem in all their grandeur and beauty. As 
we looked with pride upon this great influx of 
wealth, prosperity and civilization within our 
state, we realized, with doubtful misgivings, 
that it was the cause of the disappearance of 
the rainbow and the cutthroat from our moun- 
tainous streams, and the deer and elk from the 
wooded hills; we realized that, if within a few 
years our game did not become extinct, heroic 
measures must be adopted, and this led to a 
conference between a few true sportsmen of the 
West and myself. The result was that the last 
legislature placed a code of laws upon our 
statute books forthe preservation of our game. 
And while they are not perfect, or as radical as 
we would have them, still they work very well 
for a beginning, and we expect within a few 
years to make the state of Washington one of 
the grandest game preserves on this continent. 

“The law prohibits the killing at any time of 
any spotted fawn, or more than four deer during 
the season when it is lawful to kill the same. 
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It prohibits the killing at any time of any 
female elk, moose, antelope, mountain sheep or 
goat, and during the season when it is lawful to 
kill any of the above-mentioned animals, only 
one male of each variety may be killed. No 
person shall, during the season when it is lawful 
to hunt the same, kill more than ten prairie 
chickens, ten grouse, partridges, sage hens, 
native pheasants, ptarmigan, Chinese cr Mon- 
golian pheasants, or more than fifteen quail of 
any variety, twenty-five snipe, ducks, geese or 
brant in any one day. Deer must not be run 
with dogs, except for thirty days in some of the 
counties west of the Cascade mountains, or fire 
hunted; ducks and geese can not be hunted 
from naphtha or steam launches, or sink boxes 
This is the general law, but in many counties 
some of the aforementioned game is protected 
until 1906 and 1908. The sale of all game is 
prohibited except during the month of Novem- 
ber of each vear, when ducks, geese, brant and 
snipe may be sold to the number permitted to 
be killed in any one day. Hotel keepers, 
boarding houses, markets, cold storage houses, 
ete., are prohibited from offering for sale, or 
keeping, or having in their possession, any of 
the aforementioned game, excepting ducks, 
geese, brant and snipe during the month of 
November. Transportation companies are pro- 
hibited from transporting any of the aforemen- 
tioned game into, out of, or through the state, 
and the same law applies to all of our game fish, 
and fish in certain lakes are protected until the 
year 1908. Songbirds and their nests are also 
well protected. Every person who hunts in 
the state of Washington during the season when 
it is lawful to hunt must first procure a license 
from the county auditor in the county in which 
he wishes to hunt, and if he desires to hunt in 
more than one county, he must obtain a license 
in each county in which he hunts. The annual 
license fee is one dollar, and there is no discrimi- 
nation between resident and non-resident appli- 
cants. The fee is placed in the hands of the 
county treasurer of each county, and is known 
as the ‘Game Protective Fund,’ and is used 
for the purpose of employing a county game 
warden. In any case where the county com- 
missioners fail to appoint a game warden, the 
state warden has the right to appoint one. I 
have, during the past year, corresponded with, 
or personally seen the board of county commis- 
sioners in most of the counties of the State, and 
urged upon them the necessity of building up 
and protecting our game reserves.” 


GAME IN ONTARIO 


In its report to the lieutenant-governor of the 
province, the Ontario Game Commission says 
that after the severe winter of 1903-4 the quail 
were found to be so searce that it became neees- 
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sary to prevent any shooting during 1904. 
“After discussing different methods for the 
purpose of endeavoring to keep up a fair stock 
of quail,” it says, “your commissioners have 
arrived at the conclusion that the best results 
are likely to be obtained by importing birds 
from the South in the spring and turning them 
down.” Concerning woodcock, it savs they 
are becoming scarcer every year, because of the 
destruction of their covers and_ breeding 
grounds, and the indiscriminate slaughter dur- 
ing the winter in the South. The commission 
urges the legislature to “enact legislation 
against the use of automatic and repeating 
shotguns,” giving as its reasons the decrease in 
the number of game birds and the increase in 
the number of shooters. 

In his report Chief Game Warden Tinsley 
says there are 356 deputy game wardens on his 
rolls, and that the yhave done good work, 
while the game laws are more respected every 
year. He believes that the restrictive mea- 
sures should be made more stringent, and 
among other things recommends that auto- 
matic shotguns be barred, while in duck hunting 
he would prohibit the use of steam vachts, 
sailboats and power boats. One of his war- 
dens says he believes a good many marten, 
mink and other fur-bearing animals are killed 
by poison placed for wolves, which are numer- 
ous in places. 

NEWFOUNDLAND FISH AND GAME 

The immense value to a community or a 
province of well-stocked woods and waters is 
given considerable space in the report for 1904 
of the Newfounndland Department of Fisher- 
ies. For one caribou shooter, it is maintained, 
there are a dozen salmon anglers. 

“Both commercially and as an attraction for 
tourists,” it says, “it will be readily recognized 
that there are immense possibilities in salmon. 
The question to be considered is how the pre- 
servation and production of this valuable fish 
may be increased. Until the past few vears no 
attention whatever was paid to our salmon 
rivers. They were netted, barred, and _pol- 
luted with mill refuse to such an extent that 
they had become absolutely barren. Within 
the memory of living men a thousand tierces of 
salmon were taken in the splendid Gander 
river, worth $20,000. In 1890 the fisheries 
commission were informed that the whole 
catch was less than fifty tierces. The river 
above Salt Island was barred by nets and this 
prevented the ascent of the breeding fish. The 
destruction of the river in consequence of such 
a suicidal proceeding was inevitable. We take 
the Gander as a conspicuous example of crim- 
inal neglect and wanton injury to our rivers, 
but the same story can be told of the Exploits, 


the Codroy, and every other river in the island 
and Labrador. The results are shown very 
conspicuously in our past exports of salmon. 
From 1892 to 1898 they ranged from $37,000 
to $49,798. Since 1900 a really serious at- 
tempt has been made to improve the salmon 
fishery, and to enforce the laws. All netting 
has been prohibited in our rivers. On the 
chief rivers we have independent testimony of 
tourists that the river wardens do good work. 
3ut much more remains to be done.” 

The commission points out the fact that deer 
meat in no form whatever can be legally ex- 
ported. The punishment of a number of per- 
sons convicted for killing caribou in large num- 
bers, it is believed, will have a good effect at 
home and abroad. Concerning the partial 
migration of caribou the commission says: 

“First, the great herds of caribou range over 
a vast wild country, only a very small portion 
of the interior of the island (larger than Ireland) 
is visited or molested by man. Secondly, it 
has now been most clearly established that 
large numbers of deer do not migrate at all, but 
remain all the year about the same locality, 
shifting their ground occasionally on account 
of weather or for supplies of food. For instance, 
there are small herds of deer on the peninsula of 
Avalon which never leave the peninsula. 
Another considerable body remains all the year 
round on the long peninsula north of a line 
drawn between White bay and Bonne bay. A 
still more considerable body of caribou remains 
south of the railway in the middle of the island 
It is believed that the position of this last large 
herd, and its non-migration north, is due to th 
railway. But this may arise from the fact that 
it is only since the building of the line that 
sportsmen have been able to reach this portion 
of the island and observe the habits of the deer.”’ 

SPORTSMEN’S RIGHTS 

Sportsmen of Illinois and those of other 
states who are members of clubs maintaining 
shooting grounds and clubhouses along the 
Illinois and other waterways in that state are 
greatly interested in the outcome of the case 
now well known as Schulte vs. Warren, a tres- 
pass care originally tried in Mason county. An 
appeal was taken to the appellate court, and its 
decision sustains that handed down by Judge 
Meehan of the Mason County Circuit Court. In 
brief, the matter is as follows: 

John A. Schulte, owner of 2,000 acres of sub- 
merged land, asked for an injunction to re- 
strain Meredith Warren and others from fishing 
and hunting over these lands. The injunction 
was denied. On Schulte’s land there were 
several lakes called Clear and Mud, connected 
with the Illinois river and navigable for com- 
mercial purposes. When the government put 
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in the dam below him and the Chicago drainage 
-anal was opened ‘these lakes overflowed per- 
manently and submerged his acres. Schulte 
contended that the title to his lands extends to 
the low water mark of the lakes before the dis- 
turbing causes came and that this title was not 
divested by the permanent submergence 
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opinion that Schulte’s title extends.to the 
original water’s edge and the submergence has 
been caused .by disturbing causes, but in this 
case the question is not that of the title of the 
lands and a determination of land ownership is 
not necessary to a decision. 

“The decision of the appellate court—which 

















A NEW BRUNSWICK GUIDE ATTENDING STRICTLY TO BUSINESS 


caused by the locks and canal. As owner of 
the lands so held he claimed exclusive rights to 
hunt and fish and that the public’s rights on the 
water were limited to its right of navigation. 
On the other hand, the public claimed Schulte’s 
title ran to the water’s edge as it stood after 
submergence and that the submergence being 
permanent the present water’s edge must be re- 
garded as the boundary of his lands and that to 
the extent of the submergence his title has been 
lost. It was further held that the waters being 
navigable the public has its accompanying 
right to hunt and fish. The court leans to the 


is dissented from by one member of the bench of 
three—is that ‘in the state the title to all lakes 
and like bodies of water, large or small, navi- 
gable or non-navigable which are meandered 
in the original survey, has been declared to be 
in the state, in trust for all its citizens.’ 

“When the original survey of the Illinois river 
was made, the east line of the river between 
Pekin and Beardstown, to the bluff, was in- 
cluded in the river, while on the west side the 
line of the river was placed at six feet above 
low water mark. If this decision is sustained 
in this respect the property of the Rice Lake 
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Gun and the ’*Thompson Lake Hunting and 
Fishing Club is excluded. In this opinion the 


court gives a definition of a navigable stream, 
applying in this case only to Clear lake: ‘Barges, 
boats and steam tugs navigating the waters 
overlying the land in question, for commercial 
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of his remarks are to the point and well worth 
quoting. 

“Boundary rivers,” he says, “in about every 
state are exempted from the operation of law. 
For instance, in Iowa, while the Mississippi, the 
Missouri, and that part of the Des Moines river 














By ce. F. Hodge 
RUFFED GROUSE 


purposes.’ It is again stated that where any 
body of water, included in the line of the orig- 
inal survey, may be traversed without reference 
to the lines of the property owner, it is not 
necessary for the navigator to carry a chart and 
compass to determine the lines of the land 
owned by private individuals. 

“The decision, in all its points, is difficult for 
the layman to understand, but the hunting and 
fishing clubs in Fulton county are not at all dis- 
heartened. In the majority of the cases com- 
ing from the county are preserves that have been 
surveyed and are not included in the line of the 
river, as is the case in Mason and Tazewell 
counties. It would be a relief to all hunters if 
the matter was finally decided.” 


THE DUBUQUE MOVEMENT 

The Anglers’ League of Dubuque, Iowa, de- 
serves considerable credit for the good work it 
is doing in local waters in relation to the preser- 
vation of game fish. Dubuque claims a great 
many angler-citizens, and they are anxious to 
see the day when they and their friends may 
find good fishing nearer home than some of the 
noted fishing resorts to which they can only go 
by considerable expense of time and money. 
It is theirintention to bend their efforts toward 
uniformity in the laws relating to fishing in 
states near their city, if not for the entire Mis- 
sissippi valley. A writer describes their aims 
and purposes in the Dubuque Herald. and part 
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bounding Iowa and Missouri are open to fishing 
at all seasons, the Des Moines river above the 
boundary line is as closed at certain seasons as 
are the waters of the Cedar or the Wapsie. So 
in Indiana, the Wabash as a boundary between 
Indiana and Illinois is open at all times, but 
within the state is subject to the jurisdiction of 
the state authorities. One state has not assumed 
to interfere or conflict with the jurisdiction of 
an adjoining state over boundary waters, but 
the Dubuque Anglers’ League is hoping to 
become foster parent to a movement for uni- 
form laws in the Mississippi valley. 

“In Iowa, the open season begins May 15th, 
while in Wisconsin for members of the bass 
tribe the season does not open until ten days 
later. This produces confusion, and the Iowa 
man, presumed by law to know the law, and in 
fact, knowing the Iowa law, may catch a bass 
in Wisconsin waters while on a trip from Du- 
buque between May 15th and May 25th, and 
the game warden may make him pay dearly for 
his sport. 

“There is little likelihood that the Wisconsin 
authorities ever would seek or ask hard penal- 
ties against the sportsman who uses only rod 
and reel, but the opportunity is open and some 
day the Wisconsin game wardens may make a 
rich haul of really innocent violators of the law. 
This is of importance to Dubuque anglers, be- 
-ause their incorporated organization has done 
much of its work in Wisconsin waters. Con- 
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siderable work was done in Frentress lake and 
in Switzer’s lake in Illinois last winter, but a 
far larger amount of work, was done in Wiscon- 
sin back waters. About a hundred trees or 
‘snags’ were placed in Inn-fish lake, some in 
Cameron’s slough, about a hundred in McCart- 
ney’s lake and about fifty in Stone lake. These 
last named waters are all under the jurisdiction 
of the Wisconsin officers and are subject to 
Wisconsin laws. It is the advice of the officers 
of the Dubuque Anglers’ League that no open 
water of the Mississippi and its ‘cut-offs’ and 
sloughs can be subjected to state laws as they 
now stand on the statute books, but that the 
back waters like Moore’s slough, south of town, 
or Sunfish lake, in Wisconsin, or Switzer’s, in 
Illinois, are thoroughly local state waters and 
efficiently protected by written laws. It de- 
pends on local game wardens as to whether 
observance of the written laws shall be en- 
forced. 

“The Anglers’ League of this city has done 
much good work in the interest of sportsmen 
since its organization and its plans have been 
followed in other localities. From points as far 
distant as New York city on the east and Ocean 
Springs on the Gulf of Mexico have come in- 
quiries and letters of commendation, so that it 
can be seen the work was not in vain. The 
league has a handsome list of membership that 
is being added to steadily. As there remains 
much work to accomplish, the officers want 
everyone interested to join and aid by personal 
manual help or by financial support, to the end 
that resorts for anglers may be nurtured near 
home. In some localities, especially on the 
shores of Sunfish, many summer cottages will 
be erected this year, and it is expected that 
season after season the sport of angling will 
secure additional devotees, and fewer anglers 
will find it necessary to take long trips away 
from home for their outings.” 


ENFORCING THE SUNDAY LAW 


In some parts of Pennsylvania the law pro- 
hibiting fishing on Sunday is being enforced. 


notably in the vicinity of Newcastle. Some 
time ago three anglers were arrested for fishing 
on the Sabbath and taken before a justice of 
the peace, who fined them $25 and costs under 
the law of 1878. They contended that the old 
blue law of 1798 was the only one in force, and 
tendered $4 and costs each, under its provisions. 
The justice declining to take this view of the 
case, they appealed to the common pleas court, 
which recently sustained the decision of the 
justice. A further appeal to the superior 
court was then taken, but it sustained the 
lower court’s decision. Although still another 
appeal can be taken, to the supreme court, it 
does not appear that this is probable. There 
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are similar laws on the statute books of most of 
the states, but as a rule they are not enforced 
as against anglers, although shooting is strictly 
prohibited. The ground generally taken is 
that the noise of firing guns annoys persons 
who adhere strictly to the theory that the Sab- 
bath day is not one on which persons who work 
every other day in the week should devote to 
recreation. 


LEADVILLE SPORTSMEN ACT 
The sportsmen of Leadville, Colo., are deter- 
mined to put a stop, if possible, to the dyna- 
miting of fish in streams near that city and the 
pollution of waters in which trout are commonly 
found. Ata recent meeting of the local sports- 
men’s association it was decided to offer a re- 
ward of $100 for the arrest and conviction of 
any person found illegally destroying trout. A 
committee was appointed to inspect all nearby 
streams and see that the pollution of the water 
was stopped, while another committee was 
appointed to solicit funds with which to carry 
on the association’s work. These streams 
have been stocked frequently by the state and 
federal commissions, and more fry are prom- 

ised for delivery during the summer. 


MOOSE IN NOVA SCOTIA 

Secretary Piers, in his report to the Game and 
Inland Fisheries Protection Society of Nova 
Scotia for 1904,says the year was a disastrous 
one for moose. ‘Not in fifty vears,’’ he con- 
tinues, “can I remember so many of these noble 
animals having been killed. The only way in 
which I can account for this slaughter is that 
so Many more men now go moose-hunting than 
in former years. In old times, when the moose 
scented a hunter, they were up and off, not 
valling a halt until they were many miles away; 
but all that is changed owing to their 
having become accustomed to the almost con- 
tinual presence in our forests of the prospector, 
miner, lumberman and others, making it a com- 
paratively easy matter for the sportsman to 
secure his quarry. This being the case, I 
would suggest that the legislature be asked to 
make more rigid laws for the protection of this, 
our best game, by shortening the open season.” 


now, 


NOT THE BIGGEST ONE 

When one of the fishermen captured a 41- 
pound striped bass in his gillnet in the Hudson 
river off Edgewater, N. J., the middle of April 
last, it was stated a number of times in the 
press that this was one of the largest, if not the 
largest, striped bass ever taken out of the 
river. This has been denied emphatically 
by old-timers, who assert that this one would 
be a mere baby striped bass if placed along- 
side some of those taken years ago, when the 
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THE TENDERFOOT’S BREAKFAST—NINE A. M. 


waters of this grand old river were not de- 
filed by the dumping of all sorts of poisonous 
refuse, as at present. However this may be 
the taking of a fish of any size in the river is 
to-day something to be talked about. So far 
this season fewer shad than ever have been 
caught by the gillnetters, and those enthu- 
siastic anglers who fish from shore and from 
piers and boats have found very little game 
to be proud of. A few eels or tomcods are 
about all with which they can try to console 
themselves, and in order to get even these they 
must go farther from home every year. We 
have heard old-time salt water anglers tell 
of the fine fish they took in former years off 
the points along the New York shore, notably 
Sugar House Point, at Fort Washington, at 
Split Rock, off Barry’s Bank, at Tubby Hook, 
around the Spuyten Duyvil, and in the deep 
yater further up toward Yonkers; but the 


angler who now gets a dozen bass in a season 
counts himself lucky. 


THE NEW LONG LAKE MAP 

By sending five cents in coin to the United 
States Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. 
any angler who contemplates spending his 
vacation in the Adirondacks can 
accurate map of the new Long lake quad- 
rangle, just completed. This map 
parts of Hamilton, Essex and Franklin coun- 
ties and is on a scale of about one mile to the 
inch. Its contour lines show vertical devia- 
tions of twenty feet. It is now possible for the 
angler-canoeist to cruise understandingly 
through many connected waters. He can go 
to that part of the Adirondacks armed with 
maps of the new Long lake quadrangle and 
the Blue mountain, Saranac lake and St. 
Regis quadrangles, and leaving the railway at 


obtain an 


cover,Ts 
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Raquette lake, cross the lake to the Raquette 
river, follow it, making a carry around But- 
termilk falls, to leave this river at Long lake, 
at whose foot, about fourteen miles distant, he 
can enter Cold river, and so on, through several 
streams and lakes until his vacation is ended. 


FLORIDA TARPON FISHING 


Large numbers of tarpon were caught by an- 
glers during the recent season near Miami and 
Fort Myers, Fla. On one cruise Lorenzo 
Henry killed nine goodly tarpon; A. W. Fox, 
eight; E. N. Dickerson, five. Captain Charles 
Thompson also killed a very large shark south 
of Miami. Mrs. E. M. Statler landed six tarpon 
whose average weight was 97 pounds, while 
Mr. Statler caught one weighing 100 pounds 
and another of 170 poundsinoneday. Mrs. W. 
A. Jones caught two tarpon in one day which 
weighed 120 and 118 pounds respectively, 
while Mr. Jones killed six in one week, or eleven 
all told for the season. 


LINES FOR SALT-WATER FISHING 


In view of the constant inquiries for small 
lines, other than silk, that may be successfully 
used on salt water, it may interest our readers 
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to learn that it is likely such lines will be ready 
for the market during the present season. We 
have seen samples of lines treated by a secret 
process for which a patent has been applied. 
These lines are braided linen and have the ap- 
pearance of having been varnished rather than 
enameled. They are quite soft, and should 
run off the reel smoothly and evenly, and not as 
an enameled line does when the reel is revolving 
rapidly—in coils that soon snarl up badly. It 
is stated that the line from which samples 
were cut was submerged in the waters of Long 
Island sound for a period of six weeks, and that 
no harmful effects were apparent. 

It is possible to purchase lines that are quite 
small when new, but these swell enormously 
after they have become saturated. The result 
is that braided or twisted linen lines of about 
G size when new are several sizes larger after 
they become water-soaked. It is not possible, 
at present, to obtain either braided or twisted 
linen lines small enough for the average sixty- 
yard reel with wh ich so many persons, who are 
fond of light tackle, prefer to fish. A water- 
proof line which will not swell and which will 
at the same time remain pliable, will be hailed 
with delight by those who prefer reels as small 
or smaller than the 100-vard sizes. 











By Edward A. Donnally 


“A little more gray in the lessening hair, 
Each day as the years go by, 

A little more bending of the form, 
A little more dim in the eye.” 





ADVICE ON SUMMER FEEDING 

No question is more frequently put by one 
who has not previously had a dog than how to 
feed it, and no question is easier to answer. 
Any clean food that the dog will eat is in the 
main satisfactory. Beware of the man who 
insists that meat must be avoided, for meat is as 
much a necessity as with ourselves. Like a 
good many things it can be abused. however, 
and when a dog decidedly refuses to eat any- 
thing but meat it will be well to give him nothing 
until he is willing to take mush and milk for 
breakfast, or a dinner of bread and vegetables 
with gravy. If a child were permitted to 
choose its own meals, it would subsist largely 
on cake and ice-cream, but it would not starve 
itself if those dainties were denied and good 
plain bread and butter substituted. Neither 
will the dog injure itself or go too long without 
food, though it may refrain for quite a time, 
fasting not being so much of a hardship as with 
ourselves. 

There is no better or more suitable food for 
the family dog than table scraps, the meat 
being cut fine enough to prevent its being 
specially picked out and the rest left. Mix 
this with bread and mashed vegetables, moist- 
ened with gravy or soup. Puppies should be 
fed at some certain place always used for this 
purpose, so that the dog will learn that this and 
this only is its feeding-place. Have a dish of 
clean water there also, and if you wish to oblige 
your many advisers, you can put a piece of 
sulphur in the dish, or if you have not that 
handy, a stone will do as well, for neither is 
soluble in water. Sulphur is good for the dog, 
but it needs to be administered in another way. 
Take equal parts of sulphur and magnesia, mix 
thoroughly and put in the evening meal for a 
week as much as will cover a dime, and then dis- 
continue. This will cool your dog off in the 
summer time. Sulphur is also good for out- 
ward application for cuts, wounds or sores; our 
almost universal remedy for these being crude 
petroleum and sulphur mixed to the consistency 
of thick cream. Stick-sulphur, however, is of 
no more use than a stone. 

How often to feed a dog depends upon age 


and weather. As we feed children oftener than 
we do ourselves, and we eat more in winter than 
in summer, so, too, in the case of a puppy of 
two months old, feed it at least five times a day 

the last meal late in the evening, and the 
first as early as possible in the morning. In 
another month or so drop off the late meal, ex- 
tending the time between the day meals. At 
the age of five months three meals a day 
should suffice, and in another month or so, if it 
is warm weather, a morning and night meal 
will be ample. Here again we must be gov- 
erned by considerations of the breed and the 
individual. Keep a hunting dog growing con- 
tinuously from the time he leaves his dam till 
he is a year old. 

The exercise of a little judgment in this re- 
gard is the best advice that can be given. One 
should always remember that he is injuring his 
dog more by getting him fat than by cutting 
out the meat in his dish, and having him smell 
and leave his food. He will eat when he is 
hungry. Some will get along on almost nothing. 

Nearly every large kennel now relies to some 
extent upon one or other of the several makes 
of dog-biscuits, and that the demand for this 
convenient form of food has grown very much 
of late years we have good evidence in the 
greater nuniber of firms engaged in supplving 
the needs of dog owners, whether of small or 
large kennels. Usually in large kennels bis- 
cuits form the morning meal, and for the main 
meal of the day, given in the evening, food is 
cooked and fed cool or cold. Stale bread 
mixed with soup or meat: mush made of 
various condiments in which meat is either 
mixed and cooked together, or the mush is 
subsequently mixed with the soup and meats, 
form. this main meal of the day. It muy also 
consist of broken biscuits, dry or soaked in 
water or soup, with or without added mest. 
So that it will be seen that there is a variety of 
methods for feeding. 

No matter what the material is of which the 
mush is made, there is one absolute rule which 
must be followed, or the dogs will soon get out 
of shape: that is thorough cooking. What the 
grain is or what meal may be used is in our 
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opinion, of far less consequence than the most 
thorough cooking. For two summer seasons 
we made the night meal of stale bread, mixed 
variously with milk, buttermilk, soup, and 
soup and meat. The first summer we used 
ordinary stale bread got by the barrel. The 
dogs kept all right till the end of August, and 
then there was trouble. We should say that a 
variation was made in the evening meal by 
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holders might answer the purpose. With this 
combination the meat can be cooked in the 
jacket-boiler while the rice-mixture is boiled 
in the pail. This third year the dogs did well 
all through, but were rather poor in flesh. 
ate in August we added half rolled oats, but 
there was little improvement in condition, and 


in October, thinking that our bete noire, corn- 


meal, might be ventured, we mixed equal quan- 














By H. R. Geisler 
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using broken biscuits soaked in soup or with a 
little meat added. 

The next year we decided to try oven-dried 
stale bread, fearing that perhaps some of the 
ordinary stale bread had become mouldy and 
had thus affected the dogs. The result was the 
same: dogs were all right until September, and 
then almost the whole kennel went wrong. 
We decided against bread as the staple for the 
third summer, and tried broken rice as the main 
food adopting after several trials a home- 
made jacket-cooker consisting of a deep tin pail 
which sinks to within three inches of the top 
in a straight-sided galvanized-iron wash-tub. 
Perhaps one of those galvanized-iron ash- 
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tities of rice, rolled oats and ground hominy, 
and the beneficial result was at once apparent. 
The dogs put on flesh and thrived wonderfully, 
and so far as we are concerned we have sclved 
the problem of feeding cooked food and keeping 
clear of skin troubles. Our main reliance is in 
the perfect cooking, and for that purpose rice it 
the mixture is very essential. On one occasion 
we even had uncracked oats put in by mistake, 
and tried that with some misgivings, but it 
cooked quite as soon as the rice, and when that 
is fully swollen one may depend upon corn-meal 
or hominy being done, too. The latter unless 
thoroughly cooked, will in a month set the 
dogs scratching themselves to pieces. 
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Whatever meat you get, have it clean and 
sweet. With city kennels meat is an item that 
tells. Country kennels get milk at a cheap 
rate, as a rule, and it should be known by all 
dog-fanciers that exhibitors of rabbits are 
strong believers in milk for putting a polish on 
the coat of their exhibition animals. 

There has perhaps been more discussion as to 
milk for dogs, particularly puppies, than any- 
thing else in the dietary line. Some hold that 
milk is a fruitful source of worms in puppies. 
The fact is, that there is milk and milk. Warm 
milk from the cow is a very different thing 
from cold skimmed-milk, and even the best 
of cow’s-milk is radically different from the 
milk of a bitch. 

Mr. A. J. Sewall, the London veterinarian, 
who makes dogs a specialty, has recently 
drawn the attention of English dog-owners to 
this difference in these milks, and he gives the 
following analysis of the two: 

Cow’s milk. Bitch’s milk. 
87.0 66.3 
a eee 4.0 14.8 
Sugar and soluble salts 5.0 2.9 
Casein and insoluble salts 3.6 16.0 

When, therefore, you weaken the milk by 
skimming it, think of how the poor puppy 
must gorge itself in order to get the necessary 
nourishment in order merely to live, let alone 
thrive. 

In place of weakening the cow’s milk it 
should be enriched, either by concentration in 
the way of boiling and thus evaporating the 
water, or by adding eggs. It is remarkable 
how closely eggs and bitch’s milk agree in 
analysis, they being practically the same with 
the exception of the lack of sugar in eggs. 
Now, if one appreciates that he is substituting 
milk for eggs and milk, or in some cases skim- 
milk for eggs and milk, he will not be surprised 
at his puppies going wrong. 

A puppy has a small stomach, and what it 
gets from its dam is very rich food. Then, if 
left to herself the dam would, as soon as her 
flow of milk fell off, disgorge half-digested 
meat, and this the puppies would eat. Their 
food would be almost entirely half-digested 
meat, if she could get it, and it is thus seen how 
radically wrong it is to suppose that poor milk 
will by itself do for dogs—especially young, 
growing animals. Mr. Sewall’s suggestion 
for strengthening milk is to add to each pint of 
good cow’s milk two and a quarter ounces of 
cream and two and a half ounces of powdered 
casein. Mix in that order and stir thoroughly 
till the casein is dissolved. Only about a third 
of the quantity of ordinary milk one would 
give a puppy is needed when this concentrated 


milk diet is used. 
—From “‘ The Dog Book,” by James Watson. 
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THE SPORTSMAN’S DOG 


“QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


A. J., Lawrence, Mass.—My dog is eight 
months old (male), well bred and a beauty. I 
raised him and kept him for myself, he being 
what I considered the best dog of the litter. 
He always acted very timid, but I didn’t try 
training him as I thought he would train better 
later on, but here is the story: Two weeks ago I 
was out driving, taking the puppy, (his first time 
out), letting him out to run when well out in the 
country. He followed fine till reaching a 
farmhouse, where a big dog bounded out, bark- 
ing fiercely. The farmer took a whip to drive 
his dog back, swinging the whip and cracking it 
loudly. Before I knew it, my dog darted off 
up the road the way we came. Twenty min- 
utes later I saw my dog in a meadow, but I 
could not get to where he was, hence whistled 
and called. He looked at me and heard me 
speak his name for fifteen minutes, but he never 
moved. I finally got near him, but he darted 
off into the woods as though mad, acting like 
crazy. Ihave not seen him since. The people 
living around where my dog is see him every 
day, but when they approach him he darts 
into the woods, acting like a wild animal. I am 
still in hopes of getting him. Do vou think he 
is a spoiled dog, and do you suppose I can 
make a hunter of him, should I ever get him ? 

Answer:—There is no reason why that same 
puppy should not turn out a first-class hunter 
later on, in spite of this unpleasant incident, 
provided, of course, he is possessed of the 
requisite natural qualities. It having been his 
first trip to the country, that together with the 
fright got him bewildered and hence he was un- 
mindful to whistle and call—he had not been 
accustomed to obey these calls anyway. 
Darting into the woods was the natural thing 
for the puppy to do under the circumstances. 
It should not be a difficult matter to regain the 
dog—he will come to a house in the neighbor- 
hood when thoroughly hungry and may be 
lured into a barn. An endeavor to run him 
down and capture him would have a bad effect ; 
it would make him shy of the country in future 
and be hard to overcome. So soon as you get 
him, put on his chain (at home), feed him regu- 
larly yourself, and after a few days begin yard 
training by the force system. Continue the 
course and in a few weeks you will be aston- 
ished at the progress made. All timidity and 
shyness will have vanished, and obedience to 
eall and whistle implanted to such an extent 
that he will respond quite promptly under all 
circumstances. 


B. G. I., Winsted, Conn.—I have a very 


affectionate English setter puppy, seven 
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months old, and wish to treat him as civil as 
possible while training. He minds so well 
about the house that it seems quite unneces- 
sary to use the whip or force him in any manner 
when instructing him. I obtained this puppy 
from one of the largest breeding kennels and 
am expecting something real good of him as a 
fielder when once fully trained. Do you think 
I can succeed fully well by merely treating him 
as kindly as possible and resorting to no punish- 
ment? Any information will be greatly appre- 
ciated, this being my first dog to train. 

Answer:—Waste no time trying to train a 
bird dog, one to work satisfactorily to the gun 
afield, by merely coaxing, petting and all the 
kindness you could possibly bestow upon him. 
Force, judiciously applied, coupled with kind- 
ness and fair treatment, is the only way to be 
successful, and that, too, with the least amount 
of vexation and exhaustion of any man’s 
patience. Althougha novice, you need not fear 
unsurmountable obstacles if you only proceed 
in systematic, approved manner. The proper 
use of the force collar will lead vou to success 
and render the supposed task of training a dog 
pleasurable pastime, and a satisfaction in the 
end to be derived only by the force system 
without the whip. 


P. I. J., Winchester, Tenn.—I have a chance 
to get a very fine bitch puppy, and I am not 
situated so that I can conveniently keep a bitch. 
Please tell me whether or not it affects their 
hunting and ranging qualities tospay them. A 
friend of mine had a fine one spayed and then 
sent her to the trainers and she never has 
ranged since like she did before she was spayed. 
I am going to take what you say about this as 
authority, and will appreciate a full reply. 

Answer:—This question has been asked and 
answered a number of times in this department, 
and should not need repeating; but as the circle 
of readers of FreLp AND SrreEAM is so rapidly 
increasing answer is again given with explicit 
information. If a bitch is to be spayed or a 
dog castrated, this should be done at the age of 
about four months and then only by an expe- 
rienced person. For the first and possibly the 
second season there is usually not much differ- 
ence to be observed; after that time, however, 
the regular outcome will be quite pronounced, 
the dog getting very fat, lazy, indifferent as to 
work afield, ambitionless and by far less affec- 
tionate. Gradually hunting propensity will 
vanish altogether and such dogs become 
worthless as helpmates afield. 


H. D., Monticello, N. Y.—I have a young 
setter dog who is very good on finding and 
pointing birds, but I cannot get him to fetch 
in dead birds. He will fetch my hat or rubbers 
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to me or anything that I ask him to, but refuses 
to take up a dead bird. If you will kindly let 
me know how I can remedy this I will be much 
obliged. 

Answer:—It’s the old, old story. Rolling 
a ball, tossing a hat or rubbers or stick for the 
puppy to chase and fetch in playful manner, 
is of no value at all so far as getting a dog to 
fetch game birds to order in businesslike man- 
ner. Some of the dogs so “played” with, if 
so inclined, will learn to fetch fairly well, but 
chewing the bird is the usual outcome. Break- 
ing a dog to retrieve by the force system is the 
only sure and satisfactory way. It will be 
necessary to put this dog through a course of 
yard training, which will require but a short 
time because he already knows what is wanted 
and must merely be ‘‘made”’ to do the bidding. 
The force collar will bring him to it in short 
order. 


M. B., Olathe, Kans.—My old dog died last 
spring from the effects of severe exposure to 
cold while retrieving ducks. He was a fine 
pointer and delighted in retrieving. A ‘‘friend”’ 
of mine stole the dog out one day and upon the 
return home he could hardly stand upon his 
feet, and the next morning he was dead. I 
have a puppy by him, only seven months old, 
and would like to use him for quail hunting 
this fall, if not too young. Would you advise 
beginning training him at this age, or would 
that spoil him ? 

Answer:—It is just the proper age to start 
systematically, and by putting him through a 
course of yard training (all to be done at home) 
you should have the puppy in fine shape to put 
on game when the season opens. Of course, the 
puppy must be in good health, well grown and 
active and should be taken afield to get a little 
“‘wild” before you make the beginning. 


B. H., Deadwood, S. D.—I do not want to 
ask idle questions, but I cannot get two people 
to agree on this one point: What is the best 
food for a puppy six months old. It seems 
queer that every one has a mode of feeding of 
his own and all opinions differ in this matter: 
while one advocates milk and no meat, the 
other will tell you just the opposite, and so on. 

Answer:—I must leave it to some other per- 
son to assert what really is the best food for a dog 
of any age. Many vears’ experience has 
proven to me that milk in connection with table 
scraps is about as good and wholesome a diet as 
a dog can get. Meat, too, is one of the requi- 
sites if growth of a puppy is to be promoted. 
Feeding regularly on a mixed ration keeps up 
appetite and prevents refusal of food at times. 
The scraps from the table of a family embraces 
the best combination fora dog, in my judgment. 
Ep. F, HABERLEIN. 
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work a good rapid rectilinear, such as is- gener- 
ally on the camera running in price from $20 to 
$50, will answer well; for owing to the strong 
actinic light a lens aperture of .16 is generally 
sufficient. A 5x7 cAmera is a serviceable size, 
but a larger one is rather unhandy if no tripod 
is used. The shutter is a rather important 
feature, and it will be found that a before-the- 
lens, roller blind shutter, on the Thornton- 
Pickard type, will be the best. The metal 
between-the-lenses shutters get out of order, 
owing to the corroding action of the salt water 
spray and the seashore atmosphere. A focal 
plane shutter is apt to work too fast and give 
the water a frozen appearance, depriving the 
waves of their beauty of motion.. Then, too, 
both of these two types of shutters expose the 
front lens to the action of the salt air and 
water all the time, and this will frequently 
cause considerable blurring of the picture 

The roller-blind shutter works accurately up 
to the ninetieth of a second and that is as rapid 
as exposures should be made to give softness of 
effect to the moving water. 

Before attempting to photograph waves 
breaking onto rocks, the moving waves of 
water should be carefully studied for a time 
until the character of the advancing wave can 
be gauged to a nicety and its point of breaking 
foretold. Big waves recur at almost regular 
intervals. The camera should not be pointed 
straight at the incoming breakers, as the repe- 
tition of horizontal parallel lines of rollers is apt 
to be displeasing. The waves should be taken 
at an angle to obtain the most pictorial effect, 
the shore or rocks running more or less diago- 
nally across the base of the composition. 

Plates and films should be very carefully 
packed both before and after the exposure, as 
they are liable to injury from the salt air, and 
should be developed as soon as possible. If 
kept too long after exposure, mould spots will 
sometimes appear. 

There is no place like the sea for getting 
cloud negatives, which are always useful, 
either as pictures themselves with a stretch of 
the sea for a foreground or for double printing 
with landscape negatives. 

Aside from actually photographing the sea, 
there is always an abundance of picturesque 
matter to be found at the seashore. Groups of 
children at play in the sand or in the waves 
make good subjects. Always include an 
abundance of foreground in figure pictures. A 
tide-marked stretch of sand makes a very 
effective setting, and if it has lately been wetted 
and the water lies in shallow pools here and 
there, the reflection of the figures will add a 
wonderful charm. And lastly, take your time. 


Better waste a half hour pottering before than 
afterward be sorry for haste. 


vAN C, ABEL. 


THE CAMERA 
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BIRD-LIFE AND FAST PLATES 


It is when, the camera-man is perched high 
up in a swinging elm-top midway between 
earth and heaven, waiting for a shot at migrat- 
ing birds, that the virtues of a fast plate are 
most appreciated. 

It. has been a hard climb up through the 
leafy branches, even with the aid of the climb- 
ing irons; and, for an autumn morning, the 
light is none too good. Coming and going in 
pale, flickering bursts, with sombre spells of 
gloom between, it is just a chance whether the 
great inky pall of cloud to windward will not 
drive up before you have got a picture, and set 
at naught all the risk and trouble you have been 
put to in gaining yonr perilous vantage-point. 

Sun and wind are streaming the same way 
to-day, and your tree is the last in the clump. 
Standing a little off from the rest, with one 
great forked bough showing dimly through the 
tumbling green, its possibilities come home to 
you at first glance. It never does to hesitate 
in a juncture of this kind. Faint heart never 
secured fine snap-shot. In a few moments the 
climbing-irons are buckled on; and then, with 
the camera swaying to and fro pendulum- 
fashion on its strap over vour shoulder, it is up, 
up, through the sear and yellow elm-labyrinth 
until, tired, and hot and breathless, you gain at 
last the lofty crotch of the tree, and settle down 
as comfortably as may be for the long wait that 
is probably in store. 

And now you begin to realize what a mom- 
ent’s reflection down there on the safe level of 
the field would speedily have made evident. 
The breeze is much too strong for tree-climbing. 
Your eyrie rocks about like a mast-head in a 
gale. Stray twigs beat furiously in your face. 
Above the crying of the wind all round you 
there is an ominous groaning sound deep in the 
heart of the tree, uncomfortably suggesting 
snapped branches. But it does not do to 
dwell on probabilities of this kind with sixty 
feet of airy nothingness between you and the 
solid earth below. The great army of black- 
birds may come at any moment. It is time the 
shutter was set and all made ready for the work 
in hand. 


This is a moment for much misgiving. The 
shutter is a focal-plane, as fast as any. On the 


speed-dise there is inscribed a possible exposure 
of a thousandth part of a second. This you 
have always set down as a polite fiction on the 
part of the manufacturer; but, looking round 
at the tumbling tree-tops and wild tarantella 
of foliage everywhere, you devoutly express the 
hope that for once it may prove a fact. At any 
rate you set the shutter at as fast a speed as you 
dare, and leave the rest to the plate. 

Looking round now at the flickering pallid 
light and the vast wall of inky cumulus slowly 
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driving up over the blue, vou first applaud your 
own wisdom in bringing only the fastest plates, 
and then really begin to doubt whether it can 
be called instantaneous weather at all. The 
watery bands of sunshine sweeping across the 
meadow below are getting paler and _ paler. 
The gloom is deepening to windward. The 
breeze is shaking the tree-tops more vehe- 
mently than ever. One little grey cloud flits by 
overhead, and a spatter of raindrops comes and 
goes swiftly among the tossing leaves. At last 
you become aware that if the sooty battalion 
does not soon put in an appearance, it must be 
a lost day for you as far as picture-making is 
concerned. 

But a faint, confused clacking drifts down on 
the hurrying wind. In a dark line the birds 
come over the distant hilltop, looking intensely 
black against the sulphurous grey of the sky 
beyond. They are leaving the grove of pines 
you know they roosted in over night. The 
occasional strays in the neighboring trees set up 
a shrill, delighted clamor. You get one arm 
firmly around the branch above your head, 
link both feet securely about the limb under- 
neath, and aim the camera toward the best 
opening that affords. 

From the calm, leisurely clacking you know 
that as yet your continued presence is unsus- 

Everything promises well but the 
There is, however, no time now for 
The advancing host is 
almost on you. Looking anxiously through 
the hood of the finder, you bring your focus 
sharp, and wait. The grey square of the 
image fills with tiny black butterflies, growing 
larger and largerevery moment. That inviting 
pine top in the forefront of the picture wants a 
cimmerian couple just about to alight on it. 
If only ——As the thought flashes through vour 
mind, the very thing you wished for, happens. 
In a second your thumb is down on the trigger, 
and the exposure is made. 

Feeling your way carefully down through the 
vociferous branches toward lowly Mother 
Earth again, you speculate on your chance of a 
picture. Will the plate do it? Could any 
plate be expected to work against such a con- 
junction of adverse circumstances? 

Homeward now through the first slow drops 
of the coming torrent, and up to the dark-room. 
You open the white slide of your lamp, and 
look over your stock of developers. It will be a 
long job, you think, to coax detail out of that 
plate: your tools will need to be of the finest. 
Rodinal would be the thing, if only one could be 
sure of density. Metol-hydrochinon might be 
better still, but it ends as it always does in these 
eases. You settle on old pyro-soda well wa- 
tered, turn the ruby lamp down to its lowest, 
and fall to work. 


pected. 
light. 
direful speculation. 
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And now, if this is your first experience with 
extremely fast plates in bird-photography, 
probably a great surprise awaits you. Have 
your developer in two glasses; the pyro with 
half the water in one, the soda with the rest of 
the water in the other glass. Flood the plate 
with the alkaii solution first, and keep it rocking 
for a minute or so with the dish-cover on. Let 
the red light fall upon it only just long enough 
to be sure that no air-bells cling to the film. 
Now, still keeping the plate in the deepest 
shadow, empty your dish into the pyro-glass, 
tilt the whole developer back on the plate, and 
cover up as before. Continue to rock gently, 
and in a minute ortwo bring the plate up to the 
lamp for aninstant’sinspection. What will you 
see will astonish you. Unless the light was of 
absolutely phenomenal badness, in all likelihood 
you will find what seems a perfectly exposed 
picture coming up in regular gradation, good 
detail already showing in the deepest shadows, 
some promise even in the sooty plumage of the 
birds themselves. 

Of course it must always be a lengthy busi- 
ness, to bring up a printable negative out of 
only the tiniest fraction of a second’s exposure 
in a very indifferent light. But the whole 
process can be put into four words: darkness, 
tentative development, patience. The first 
two are within the reach of every man with a 
camera, But if nature has not included 
the last in the photographer’s mental equip- 
ment, the best advice that can be given him is 
never to handle a very sensitive plate at all. 

Tickner Edwardes. 


CLOUD NEGATIVES 

The necessity for improving pictures by 
filling in the sky portion with suitable clouds 
becomes apparent to every amateur photog- 
rapher with an artistic eye. The sky in nature 
can never be represented by white paper, and 
“bald headed” photographs can lay no claim 
to being pictures. If clouds are not printed in, 
at least tone down to a greyish tint, which 
would much better represent sky tones than 
white. The occasions on which one can obtain 
clouds and landscape on the same plate are few 
and far between. When possible, of course, do 
so, and save much time. The difference in ex- 
posure required for sky and landscape, how- 
ever, precludes much hope of success. 

Having decided to study cloud printing, let 
us examine what principles we have to work 
upon. In the first place the rules of compo- 
sition apply as much to clouds as to land- 
scapes. These are briefly: (1) There must be 
agreement between the two parts of the pic- 
tures; but how often is this rule neglected?— 
clouds are wedded to landscapes which they do 
not suit, with the result that the eve is at once 
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drawn to the sky, and an irritating effect is pro- 
duced. The lighting of the clouds must be 
from the same direction as the landscape. and 
their tone values should be the same. Remem- 
ber that in the sky the deepest shadow will 
always be lighter than the deepest part of the 
landscape, and allow for this. (2) The form of 
clouds must be studied. Note carefully the 
nearer the horizon the lighter the clouds; often 
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get ready for the exposure, and study the 
clouds until a suitable combination appears, 
when the exposure should be made. A lens 
should be used of shorter focus than that used 
for the landscape, with a view to getting the 
size of the clouds to harmonize better with the 
picture. 

Isochromatic plates are essential for very 
light clouds; for heavy ones the ordinary plates 

















By John Kepple 


Third Prize 


‘LL BE WAITING AT THE DAM” 


they become little more than streaks. (3) 
There should be a principal point of interest in 
the cloud as in the landscape portion, and the 
same form should never be repeated in the same 
picture. 

The best months in which to secure cloud 
negatives are April, May, and September, 
because then the forms are continually varying, 
and the light is not sostrong. Windy weather 
is the best. Choose a good open space and 


include some landscape on each plate. Keep 
the camera horizontal and raise the front; this 
will enable the camera to be swung around 
while the view still remains vertical. Focus 
on some marked points in the landscape, then 





do equally well. A screen which increases the 
exposure about, five times should be used, but 
not a deep one or the colors would be over cor- 
rected. The exposure must be very short, and 
the negative kept thin, to ensure quicker print- 
ing. Backing of plates is essential to avoid the 
spreading of light, the risk of which is great in 
cloud photography. 

In printing in clouds on a landscape print, 
the landscape portion must be printed first, 
then masked and the clouds inserted. A large 
printing frame should be used, and the mask. 
fastened on the outside, with the edges slightly 
projecting; the light would then spread under- 
neath, and there would be no harsh line. 
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A NEW EDITOR “ BUTTS IN” 

I have just returned home from the celebra- 
tion at the 101 Ranch, near Bliss, O.T. Be- 
fore leaving the ranch Mr. George Miller, one 
of the proprietors, authorized me to answer 
FIELD AND STREAM’s letter to Miller Brothers, 
asking for a statement concerning the “‘buffalo 
hunt,” so-called by the newspapers, held dur- 
ing the celebration. 

A mistaken impression went out, due largely 
to the struggle of the newspapers for the sensa- 
tional, that there was to be a _ wholesale 
slaughter of buffalo. There was not. Only 
one was killed—a bull which had been fattened 
for the purpose. Miller Brothers did not need 
this particular buffalo in the herd and instead 
of killing it and selling the meat to city hotels at 
fancy prices, they chose to give away the meat 
in the shape of sandwiches to the guests at the 
ranch. That was done, and every member of 
the National Editorial Association, and many 
others, who attended the 101 ranch celebration, 
got a taste of buffalo meat. It was probably 
the first, and may be the last, they will ever 
eat. 

There was no display of brutality at the 
killing. The buffalo was shot down in the 
middle of an alfalfa field, a mile from the 
ranch house. It was the intention of the Miller 
Brothers to drive the bull past the ranch 
house, so that assembled guests could get a 
close view of it before it was taken on to be 
slaughtered near the show grounds. But the 
wily bull refused to leave the herd and broke 
away a number of times from the Indians and 
cowboys who were driving. Finally the plan 
of taking him past the house was abandoned, 
and he was shot by Dr. H. F. Thomas, of 
Chicago, Geronimo, the old Apache chief, 
bleeding him and starting the skin. 

The buffalo was killed on Saturday afternoon. 
The event was advertised to take place on 
Sunday, the day of the show, but a false im- 
pression got abroad that the entire herd was to 
be slaughtered on Sunday, and it was under- 
stood at the ranch that troops would arrive 
Saturday night to interfere. A brand new and 
badly misguided editor of an Eastern sporting 











While we reserve the right to use only such letters, 
or parts of letters, as we deem advisedly written, we be- 
speak the co-operation of all our readers to make this 
assured your effort will be 
appreciated ; we grow through interchange of ideas. 


department helpful. Be 








—Tue Epitor. 


magazine was, to a certain extent (so it was 
held at the ranch), responsible for the presence 
of the troops. On June 6 this notoriety-seeking 
editor wrote to Miller Brothers, asking how 
many and what kind of buffalo were to be 
killed at the “chase,”’ June 11, and saying that 
his magazine was in favor of the preservation, 
not the destruction, of buffalo. Miller Broth- 
ers wired back: 

“Not more than thirty-five will be killed.’ 

There were only thirty-six buffalo in the 
herd, and the editor failed tosee the sarcasm in 
Miller Brothers’ telegram. Then the editor, in 
behalf of the American sportsmen, protested 
against the killing of any buffalo at the exhi- 
bition. Miller Brothers then wired him that 
only enough buffalo would be killed to supply 
the editors with meat. The telegram brought 
this reply from the editor: 

“Why kill any buffalo? Editors would be 
glad to eat barbecued steers. American senti- 
ment discountenances slaughter of even one 
bison.” 

Miller Brothers did not answer, and so the 
soldiers came. How that was accomplished is 
another story. A few facts worth noting, how- 
ever, are that, due to the widespread publicity 
of which this blundering editor availed himself 
in his endeavor to advertise himself as the 
savior of the buffalo, the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals filed a protest 
with President Roosevelt, who promptly 
directed Gov. Ferguson, of Oklahoma, to pre- 
vent the buffalo hunt being held on govern- 
ment land; and Secretary Hitchcock wired 
Indian Agent Noble of the Ponca agency at 
White Eagle a similar order. Agent Noble’s 
report to Secretary Hitchcock was as follows: 

“Replying to your telegram of to-day, re- 
spectfully advise that no buffalo of any descrip- 
tion will be slaughtered at the celebration to- 
morrow in honor of the National Editorial 
Association on Ponca tribal or lands leased by 
Miller Brothers, nor will any inhuman or ob- 
jectionable act be permitted. Prior to the 
receipt of your telegram this evening Joe Miller 
had killed one old male buffalo on land owned 
by himself, the meat of which he proposes to 
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serve to the editors. God pity the editors! No 
more buffalo will be killed whatever, as the 
Millers propose to raise a large herd on their 
ranch,” 

Miller Brothers are more interested in the 
preservation of the buffalo than all the fly-up- 
the-creek editors there may be in New York. 
Their herd was acquired at great cost for 
breeding purposes, and not for slaughter to 
make a cowboy holiday. 

George Miller hus on foot a scheme to organ- 
ize an American Buffalo Breeders’ Association, 
the purpose of which shall be to increase the 
number of pure-blood buffalo in the United 
States. 

In the Miller herd there are now thirty-three 
cows and two calves. A few days before the 
show two yearling calves, which had been 
broken to pull a wagon, ate too much wet 
alfalfa and died. 

Besides having this large herd of pure-blood 
buffalo, Miller Brothers are extensive farmers. 
Mr. George Miller has given me all the infor- 
mation he has concerning his buffalo and 
authorized me to handle the many inquiries 
concerning them. Charles W’. Becker. 

Wishart, Mo. 


DON’T LIKE LAUREL THICKETS 
Returning from a hard trip in the Smokies, 
I regret to report that we got no bears on this 
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trip. They are wandering a great deal from 
their usual haunts, feeding mostly on roots, 
which they can get everywhere. One of them 
killed one of my neighbors’ hogs a week or so 
ago. Small game is mostly up in the mountains 
now. It suffered from the severe winter. 

I made a little exploring trip by myself, and 
know more about laurel thickets now than I 
did before. They are worse than canebrakes 
by a largemajority. A severe sleet storm, fol- 
lowed by furious wind, last February, played 
havoc with the trees in the higher mountains, 
so that the ridges and slopes are hard to travel. 
Laurel is blooming, and rhododendron soon 
will be. About two weeks from now the 
mountains will be a vast flower-garden. 

Horace Kephart. 
Medlin, N. C., May 22. 


QUAIL IN MINNESOTA 


Local ducks are scarce here; somehow they 
seem to go above us to do their hatching of late 
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years. Jack-snipe were quite plentiful here last 
fall. I hear of a good many quail around in 
the timber openings. They were unknown 
here five or six years ago. Now most every 
clearing in the timber has one or two coveys; 
but none of the farmers will let any one shoot 
them. Three or four pair pre-empted or 
squatted in town this spring. One pair nested 
back of my house and cheered me with whist- 
ling night and morning till just recently, when 
they disappeared. Probably caught by cats. 
My hunting days are about over. I am now 
almost 73 years old, and have spent my whole 
life at it. I used to think when I got too old to 
hunt I would be ready to sink into oblivion, 
but I find I can draw on memory and call up 
red-letter days (of which I have had many), 
and live them over again. ’Tis a wise pro- 
vision of nature that pleasant memories will 
bubble up, uncalled, while the bitter expe- 
riences have to be dug for or they remain 
hidden. S. W. Scott. 
Osakis, Minn. 


TO CRUISE NORTH SHORE OF LAKE SUPERIOR 

The writer will be glad to hear from any 
fellow-fishermen desiring to join a party this 
summer to cruise and fish the north shore of 
Lake Superior for speckled trout. He has 
chartered a two-masted yacht, 50 feet long and 
14 feet beam, with full cabin accommodations, 
including also the captain and a cook, for ten 
dollars per day. The yacht will accommodate 
ten people, besides the crew, and will leave 
Charlevoix, Mich., on the morning of July 15 
and be back on August 15. The party will stop 
at all the principal trout streams along the 
north shore of Lake Superior, as far as Nepigon 
river. The writer will be at Hotel Bartlett, 
Charlevoix, Mich., on July 14. The expense 
of this trip will be divided equally among all 
who participate in the cruise, since no one is to 
make anything out of the trip. It will there- 
fore be a very cheap cruise. 

J. M. Stedman. 

Columbia, Mo 


HOW TO CATCH BASS 
I read Mr. Perry D. Frazer’s article on bait- 
casting in the May Fretp aNnp Srream, and 
while I enjoyed it thoroughly, I know there 
must be many to whom most of it is as Greek. 
There are many fishermen here in my own town 
who know nothing whatever about bait-casting, 
yet they manage to catch a few bass. I be 
lieve there must be quite a number of readers 
of Fretp AND Stream who would appreciate 8 
few notes on how to start in at bait-casting for 
small-mouth black bass. And in the hope that 
it may be of some use I submit the following: 
Get a moderate-priced eight-ounce split bam- 
boo casting-rod, with the reel-seat on the 
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handle so placed that the reel will be above the 
hand. Geta good moderate-priced multiplying 
reel that will hold seventy-five yards of line, 
and get seventy-five yards of good-quality 
enameled silk line, size F. Now also equip 
yourself with a common round ink-eraser—one 
with a hole through the center of it. 

Find a secluded bit of water somewhere 
where no one will watch your bungling efforts, 
and be sure it is not salt water—salt water will 
play hob with your silk line. Put your rod 
together, guides in line with the reel, which 
must be adjusted so that it will reel in line when 
you turn the handle from you. Next, carry 
the line through the guides and top and tie it to 
your rubber eraser, which is to be your casting 
frog. Now you are ready to begin. 

Take the rod in hand, holding it with the 
reel turned on the upper side, with your 
thumb resting lightly on the spool of line, and 
your bait hanging about a foot from the top of 
the rod. Swing the rod slowly back over the 
shoulder with almost a full-arm movement, then 
bring it*forward sharply, so as to throw the 
eraser out onto the water, and at the same 
time turning the hand thumb-inwards, so the 
reel will run more freely and the line will not 
drag on the rod. Should the pressure of your 
thumb on the spool of the reel be too heavy, 
you will fail to get out much line, perhaps not 
more than two or three feet. Should it be too 
light, the reel will run faster than the line will 
run through the guides, and hence you will 
have a snarl to untangle before endeavoring 
another cast. Patience and practice will 
bring proficiency, and soon you will be able to 
get out at least fifty feet of line every time 
without ever tangling it. And later you will be 
able to throw from seventy-five to a hundred 
feet, if you keep at it, and with accuracy, too. 

Having mastered casting sufficiently to fish, 
equip yourself with some casting baits, such as 
your tackle dealer will recommend, and hunt 
bass water. Arriving where bass are caught, 
remember that it is well to fish from a boat 
toward a reedy shore, or if wading, to fish the 
gravelly riffles and just outside the line of the 
lily pads. You will, of course, need a landing 
net such as is used for bass. Throw out your 
bait and then slowly reel it in. And keep at it; 
there is nothing like fishing to teach you how to 
fish. Watch other anglers, and find out all you 
can from them. Early morning and evening 
are the best times of the day for fishing. 

Lastly, when you hook your first bass, do not 
try to haul him out of the water with your rod, 
as you would with a “fish-pole,’’ or you will 
break it. Handle your fish as though afraid to 
hurt him; don’t take all the line away from 
him, and don’t let him have all of it, either. 
Shortly he will tire himself out and allow you to 


reel him in close to you and pick him up with 
the landing net. 

Once you have started, you will look to 
better methods and soon learn how to fish with 
natural bait and all the little tricks that Mr. 
Frazer and other old bait-casters know and 
which are so conducive to success. Once a 
bait-caster you will always be one. A step 
farther, and one which you should surely 
eventually take, is fly-fishing for bass. 

Ralph Baldwin. 


Houston, Texas. 


A WIDEAWAKE POLICEMAN 
Just a little coincidence this that goes to 
show how painstaking a Macon (Ga.) police 
officer was in his effort to uphold both the 
municipal and state laws relative to the ex- 
plosion of dynamite in Georgia waters. On 





Wednesdav, May 17, Chas. W. Oldried, who 
gives aquatic -exhibitions, decided to give an 
entertainment in the Ocmulgee river near the 
center of town. When Oldried began opera- 
tions the crowd was small and he confined his 
efforts to walking upon the water. When the 
crowd increased in size, he decided to show the 
people what he called a water battle. Selecting 
a number of plantene bombs, affixed to pieces 
of wood, Oldried ignited the fuses and threw 
them into the stream. With each explosion 
the water would shoot into the air as if caused 
by the explosion of a miniature torpedo 

Police Officer Hollomon noted the proceed- 
ings and when the show was over took the man 
before the police judge, where he was fined for 
violating a city ordinance and the state law 
making it unlawful to place explosives in the 

yaters of Georgia streams. 

While Oldried had no malicious intentions, the 
incident proves that city authorities in Macon 
are doing their best to eliminate a practice that 
has at times been most dangerous to the future 
of angling in state waters. M. T. 

Macon, Ga. 


ANOTHER CURE FOR IVY POISONING 

On page 190 of Fretp aNnp Srream for June, 
tincture of grindelia is recommended as a rem- 
edy for poison oak and ivy. Another excellent 
remedy will be found in what are commonly 
called bi-chloride (or antiseptic) tablets (cor- 
rosive sublimate, 7.5; ammonium chloride, 7.5), 
which all druggists carry in stock. A bottle of 
the tablets can be carried in the vest pocket, 
and without the danger of loss by breaking 
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that accompanies a large bottle of tincture. 
One tablet dissolved in a pint of water and 
applied does the work for the time being, and 
in a day or so effects acure. My own use of the 
tablets shows them to be a specific with my 
own and neighbors’ people. 

FIELD AND STREAM gets better with each 
succeeding issue. I do all my hunting and 
fishing in its delightful pages. 

W. E. Walsh. 
Cumberland, Md. 


A BAIT CASTING QUERY 


Being a constant reader of FIELD AND 
SrreaAM, and a lover of bait casting, I wish 
some one experienced in bait casting would 
give me, if possible, a hint or two concerning the 
art of dropping the lure lightly on the water. 
I have for several seasons fished considerably 
and can place my bait, with nearly every cast, 
in the spot intended, but almost invariably 
with a loud bang. This, I must admit, is no 
credit to a lover of the art. 

Is it a movement of the rod at a certain 
period during the cast, or is it a knack one must 
discover for himself? 

M. Baker. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (73 Fitzhugh St.) 


TROUT IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


I arrived at Lake Pisico on June 5 and found 
the lake trout season in full swing. The day I 
arrived two men in four hours caught seventeen 
trout, weighing in all about sixty pounds, the 
largest of about six pounds weight. There 
have been no very large ones taken so far this 
season, the largest weighing fourteen pounds. 
Brook trout are plenty, and one was taken 
from Spruce lake weighing three and three- 
quarter pounds. Some good strings have been 
taken from T lake, also Cutch lake, and the 
streams are affording good sport also. 

There are within a radius of ten miles about 
fifty lakes and numerous streams, all well 
stocked with trout. 

There are no club preserves here in this sec- 
tion, the state owning everything in sight, which 
means free fishing and hunting within the law, 
and I think the very finest hunting and fishing 
in the Adirondacks is right here. There are no 
brook trout in Lake Pisico, but plenty of lake 
trout and a few pickerel; a short distance up 
the large inlet pickerel are plenty, and fifty to 
seventy-five fish to a rod for a day’s fishing is 
not uncommon. Pickerel are small, running 
from one and one-half pounds to four pounds, 
but in Lewey lake, not far from here, they run 
from three to ten pounds and an occasional 
fish of twenty pounds. 

Pisico lake is nine miles long and two miles 
broad, and very deep. It is surrounded by 





mountains covered with dense forest and is 
thirty miles inside of the park line, and from 
New York is reached via N. Y. C. R.R. or 
Albany boat to Fonday, thence Gloversville & 
Johnstown R.R. to Northville and by U. §. 
mail coach or private conveyance to Pisico, 
entire trip $5.70. The trouting season is now 
at its best, and if any reader should wish any 
further information I will be glad to answer 
any questions to the best of my ability. I 
shall remain here until October. 
J. D. Benham. 

Lake Pisico, N. Y. 


WITNESS NOW THE OLD SETTLER 

Last spring some timber buyers came along 
and wanted me to pilot them over to Alpena, 
on the shore of Lake Huron. So having noth- 
ing else to do, I took the old gun, which they 
laughed at, and piloted them straight across to 
Alpena and got my pay for it. 

Then it commenced to rain like sixty and 
kept at it for two days, when it let up, and I 
started back. The streams were chuck full 
and overflowing. 

Well, I came to the Black river. It was the 
last I had to cross, but it was swollen dread- 
fully, and I was at a dead stand to know how to 
get across. 

I walked up the bank and then down a way, 
when suddenly a black bear rose up from 
behind a log and stood looking at me. He 
was lean, lank and _ poor-looking and I 
shouldn’t have bothered him, but, like a fool, I 
blazed away at him. He shifted himself just 
as I touched the trigger, and all I succeeded in 
doing was to make him mad. He just let outa 
grunt and scrambled over that log and after 
me like a steam engine. I skedaddled up the 
stream like two-forty. We went lickety-cut 
into a hollow among the brush and stones, then 
up the other side, but he was gaining on me and 
Iwent foratree. I didn’t have time to pick out 
a good tree, but took the first one I could get to, 
which happened to be a white birch growing 
right on the bank of the river. I madea 
flying leap for that tree, and the bear made a 
flying leap for me. I swung myself up and he 
missed me. Then he was hot. He tried to 
climb the tree, but it wastoo small. Then he 
tried to chew it off, and for a change he would 
paw up the earth and cut up all kinds of monkey- 
shines. I kept working myself up in that tree 
until I got pretty near the top. Then my 
weight made the tree bend and I found myself 
hanging right over the cold, muddy river. 
The bear then gave my treea shake, which set 
me swinging and with a snap it broke square 
off and into the river I went kerplunk. 

The current carried me downstream, and I 
managed to crawl out on the opposite side from 
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MAN TO MAN 


the bear, and there I sat like a drowned rat, 
my hat gone, my powder all wet and my old 
gun back there under the tree. I just felt 
ugly, and when I saw that bear not over fifty 
yards away sitting on his haunches agrinning at 
me I made up my mind the old gun was a back 
number and went home without it. As soon 
as I got home I sent for a repeater, and I have 
been looking for that bear ever since, and if I 
ever set my eyes on him I’ll make him grin on 
the other side of his face. 1G 
Gaylord, Mich. ee 


GAME IN SOUTH JERSEY 


From the reports of other states as to the 
quantity and kinds of game, I think south 
Jersey is one of the poorest. Game is very scarce 
here. There are a few pheasants, some quail, 
and occasionally you get a woodcock. Water- 
fowl shooting is very uncertain, a few good 
bags being made each season. I have long 
maintained that if a law were passed prohibit- 
ing the sale of game, and limiting the bag of 
quail to, say a dozen a day, woodcock six, pheas- 
ant six, and ducks twenty-five, our birds 
would increase enough to insure good sport. 
That would stop market hunting, which, to my 
mind, is the most serious obstacle to the preser- 
vation of game. The bag limit could be 
changed to suit the conditions of other states; 
but I think the numbers I have specified would 
suit here. I ama poor man and cannot accom- 
plish much alone; but if all sportsmen will 
work together I am confident the desired result 
could be accomplished. 


Atlantic City, N. J. H. A. Anderson. 


“LAND-LOCKED SALMON” IN MICHIGAN 


Replying to your favor of recent date asking 
for further information about the reported 
taking in a net of a twelve-pound land-locked 
salmon by a fisherman off North Beach near 
Pentwater, would say—after diligent inquiries, 
and talking personally with several persons 
who saw the fish in question, I am fully satis- 
fied the fish captured was a hybrid, being a 
cross between the Mackinaw trout (Cristivomer 
namaycush), and the hybrid speckled trout 
(Salvelinus fontinalis) found in most of the 
northern streams of Michigan. 

During the eighteen years spent in the en- 
forcement of the game and fish laws of this 
state, I have visited nearly every lake and 
stream within its boundaries; and while I have 
received many reports of land-locked salmon 
having been taken from some of the northern 
lakes, careful investigations have failed to ever 
discover a genuine Salmo sebago in any 
of the Michigan waters. Two or three years 
ago, however, Mr. Harry Marks, superintendent 
of the Michigan hatchery at Sault Ste. Marie, 
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received from the United States fish commis- 
sion some fingerling land-locked salmon which 
he planted in the rapids of the Soo river. It 
was reported last year that a number of them 
had been taken by fishermen in these waters. 
I never saw one of the fish, and personally 
doubt the truth of the report. 

For a number of years I had heard of a lake 
in Chippewa county said to contain land-locked 
salmon. My old friend, Wilber Robinson, of 


Mackinaw City, a commercial fisherman of 


life-long experience, once camped on the banks 
of this lake and said he had taken a number of 
these fish with a spoon-hook, and he gave me a 
most interesting story of the terrific fight they 
put up before submitting to capture. I deter- 
mined to make the trip to this lake. I did so, 
and after several attempts I succeeded in cap- 
turing a number of these fish, which I named 
Cristivomer robinsonii, they proving to be the 
ordinary great lake trout, and planted by the 
federal fish commission vears ago in this inland 
lake. 

The Michigan fish commission has finished 
planting trout fry, and has deposited in the 
streams of the state nearly 10,000,000 fry of the 
rainbow and brook trout varieties. 

Chas. E. Brewster, 
Sec’y National Association of Game 
and Fish Wardens and Commissioners. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
THE AWAKENING TO NATURE 

Away back yonder in my boyhood I was a 
great lover of nature—the woods, the flowers 
and all things out of doors. My greatest long- 
ing was for a shotgun, but my dreams were 
never realized. I went hunting with my boy 
friends, and once in a while got to shoot the old 
muzzle-loader, but my parents never saw fit to 
give meagun. I remember promising myself, 
if I ever reached man’s estate, to buy one for 
myself, and this I have done, but not until I 
was thirty-one and after life’s early struggles for 
money were over. 

Now, my main reason for writing this is to 
point out to my readers the way to the new 
awakening to nature and the innumerable bene- 
fits and pleasures that one can find in hunting 
and fishing after long years of what I call 
“nature blindness.” I trust Imay be par- 
doned the frequent use of the pronoun I, for I 
cannot tell this tale any other way. 

Naturally, I found more time on my hands 











for meditation and study after being suddenly 
thrown from the business “whirl,” or rather 
from the ‘whirl’ of business. A new world 
opened up to me, and I am not exaggerating 
when I say this awakening was as much a 
marvel to me as if I had been suddenly trans- 
ported to some other planet. A wonderful 
story book seemed to be opened to me, and I 
could read every page with new wonder and 
new pleasure. Trees I never knew the names 
of were shown me; flowers I had passed by 
every day, but had never seen, I now enjoyed. 
Mornings were wonderful with the dewdrops 
shining in the early sunshine like diamonds. I 
came to appreciate the beautiful lights and the 
mystery of the daydawn. The wonderful 
coloring and the habits of wild fowl, the game 
birds and song birds; the ride through the dark 
woods, just before day, to the hunting grounds; 
the impressive expanse of the lake; the soft 
voice of the stream; the beauty in by-paths, in 
rocks, in shrubs, in willows and cottonwoods; 
the coming of spring, the change to summer, 
and the glorious fall; the study of insects—all 
this was a new book tome. And this at thirty- 
one! 

I killed my first duck, my first quail, my 
first squirrel, my first rabbit, after this time, 
and, oh, what a delight it was to study the 
different species of my game! 

The old world is yet young. Teach your boy 
to shoot, to swim, tolove nature. Tell him the 
names of the trees and shrubs. Let me tell you 
this—I believe it is a rule that never fails—a 
man or boy who really loves nature and the 
wild things for their sake and who can find 
solace in solitude, is never wholly bad. He 
cannot be. 

Be a sportsman. Go out into the open. 
You will never regret it. 


Helena, Ark. Jack Ritz. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S PRIMER 
XI—ELEPHANT HuNTING 


This hilarious sport has declined sadly of late 
years, probably because of the stringent game 
laws now in force in the various states. The 
existing prohibitive license fee for elephant- 
hunting is erroneous legislation pure and 
simple, inasmuch as authorities agree that the 
present supply of this game in the United 
States would not be noticeably diminished if 
all restrictions were removed. 

The elephant’s botanical description is a 
“monstrous, herbivorous, gregarious, pachy- 
dermatous, pendulous beast.’”’ From this it 
will be observed that he is no butterfly. In 
motion the elephant has the graceful ease and 
swing of a cup-defender coupled with the 
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crushing force of a cane-mill. His frame is 
loosely upholstered with a dirty gray material 
known as elephant-skin. 

A nice, coy, hen-elephant that has not 
reached her sixtieth year is considered a great 
delicacy by all lovers of epicurean viands, 
But an old lady elephant whose eye teeth have 
been worn to a dark brown frazzle is apt to be 
tough and stringy. 

Never attempt to stalk an elephant, except 
during his meal hour. In this connection it is 
well to know that an elephant’s mealtime is 
from 7:00 a.m. to-day till 7:00 a.m. to-morrow, 
seven times a week 

Having reached the elephant stubble, the 
hunter selects a victim and waits till he is 
somewhat isolated from the covey. The pro- 
cedure is then most simple. Approach until 
you can detect the wrinkles on his brow or 
vice versa, depending on the line of your 
approach. Choosing a time when the ele- 
phant’s attention is centered elsewhere, step 
briskly forward and whack him smartly across 
the base of the skull with your cane or um- 
brella. If you land properly the neck will be 
broken instantly and without a moment’s 
suffering. After rifling his trunk, the game is 
shouldered and taken to camp. 

With larger and warier elephants more 
caution must be observed. Some sportsmen 
favor the plan of dropping from a tree astride 
the creature’s back, from which point he may 
be readily choked to death. This plan, how- 
ever, has flaws and is not reliable. A better 
one is to wait patiently behind a large tree till 
the game walks by. At the right moment the 
hunter slips out and plants his right foot 
heavily against the elephant’s lower forty. If 
he kicks hard enough he will break a leg and 
perhaps a toe or two. 

Elephants, when trapped very young, become 
very tame and will follow their master about 
like a collection agent. When a boy, I got an 
elephant in my stocking one Christmas. He 
became a great pet, but was very absent- 
minded. He laid down on old Bruno, the dog, 
one night by mistake. Next morning Bruno 
looked like a twelve year old laprobe. 

Elephants are affectionate creatures. This 
one grew so fond of the hired man that it made 
his best girl jealous. 

A friend of mine, who used to have an ele- 
phant on his hands but has since secured a 
divorce, says that the best way to hunt this 
game is by proxy. A good, strapping, raw- 
boned proxy will perform most satisfactory 
service, and by using one you can avoid the 
prickly heat, clammy pedals, gooseflesh, 
crawly spine and general uneasiness that 
ensues from a failure to closely follow the in- 
structions laid down herein. 

N. H. Crowell. 
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WM. C. 


HARRIS 


The above portrait of Mr. Harris appeared in last 
month’s issue with a few eulogistic words as to his stand- 
ing asa writer and authority on ichthyology. Just as 
we go to press there comes the sad news of his death. 

In this number appears the last article which came 
from his graceful pen. He has long served as a regular 
staff contributor for ‘‘ Field and Stream” and his demise 
comes with a deep personal sense of loss to us as it no 
doubt will to the entire ‘‘ Field and Stream” family of 
readers. Wm. C. Harris lived to the ripe age of seventy- 
five, and to the end retained a powerful and vigorous 
mentality, and a youthful enthusiasm and love for 
nature, her woods and streams. Surely one is fit to die 
who has worshipped so long in God’s vast temple. 





Sportsmen will be much interested in the 
opening paper of Mr. Dwight W. Huntington’s 
series of articles on “‘American Game Parks and 
Preserves,” inthe present number. In this and 
the papers which are to follow, the author of 
“Our Feathered Game”’ discusses the methods 
for stocking barren covers with game and tells 
of the success or non-success that has attended 
experiments which have come under his notice. 
These articles will be widespread in their scope 
and will combine a deal of information with 
interesting narratives of the visits of the author 
to the various representative clubs throughout 
America. 


Our readers who are following Mr. Kephart’s 
series of articles on “Camping and Woodcraft” 
will be interested to know that for the August 





number Mr. Kephart has written about “Camp 
Cookery.” And if you are not already a camp 
cook of the highest order, you will get some 
good pointers here, for we know Mr. Kephart 
as the Right Royal Sky-high Sachem of Camp 
Cooks. A right hungry man might honor him 
even beyond this. Yet Mr. Kephart protests 
he was not born a cook (who was?), nor does he 
like to cook (again, who does?). 


It is a far ery, as the saying goes, from Min- 
nesota to Mindanao, in the Philippines. Yet 
some of Uncle Sam’s soldiers have had sporting 
experiences in that far land that are easily re- 
called, even after the boys in blue have returned 
to the routine of barracks life at home. Major 
R. L. Bullard, of the 28th U. S. Infantry, sta- 
tioned at Fort Snelling, Minn., has written for 
the August Fre_p aNp StrEAM a vivid account 
of a hunt for wild boars he had in company 
with a young dato in the mesas of the island of 
Mindanao. While a story, this breezy narra- 
tive contains much information concerning the 
habits and characteristics of the wild hogs of 
the Philippine Islands. 


Our August number will appeal strongly to 
salt-water anglers. The refreshing marine 
cover design by Mr. G. Ryder, whose drawings 
so frequently are reproduced in FireLtp AND 
STREAM, will prove a revelation of what we can 
do to please our readers with timely features. 

Yet readers who know not the salty smell of 
the sea, who could not distinguish a squid from 
a sea-horse, shall not be neglected. We direct 
attention to the page announcement elsewhere 
in this issue of some of the special features 
which our August number will contain. And 
we also point to the informational articles 
which appear in the department ‘The Sports- 
man’s World.” 


Our angling readers will be interested in the 
announcement, on another page in this issue, of 
our obtaining The American Fish Culturist, to 
be incorporated in Fretp AND STREAM as @& 
regular department. FieLp AND STREAM pro- 
poses to vigorously advocate fish culture, for 
this can be the only salvation of angling in 
America. We will show the anglers of America 
that unless they plant fry where they fish, just 
as the farmer must sow timothy seed where he 
mows hay, they cannot hope for a full and 
lasting enjoyment of their favorite sport. We 
will prove that for him who will undertake 
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fish farming, an acre of water, properly cared 
for and stocked, will produce more than an 
acre of land. Fire~tp aNp Srream has long 
urged upon its readers the necessity for foster- 
ing the fish life. We have not labored in vain, 
but we propose to make the anglers of the land 
sit up. We have had enough of indifferent 
assent. Wewanttosee more action. It is not 
enough that state hatcheries are active, that a 
few owners of trout streams buy fingerlings to 
plant. We want to see more activity of the 
right sort among the small fishing clubs. It is 
not enough that the anglers of Keokuk are 
catching their share of bass, that our fishermen 
readers in Saginaw are not allowing the trout 
to grow too large for the streams. We want to 
see evidence of a healthy interest in the future 
of angling, and it is our purpose to hammer 
away at the anglers of America and obtain the 
widest possible discussion and knowledge of 
fish propagation. 


The originals of paintings and drawings used 
in FreELD AND STREAM may be purchased by our 
readers at very reasonable prices. We can use 
a picture but once, and the originals accumu- 
late very rapidly, so it is necessary to dispose of 
them. Some full page pictures are in colors, in 
size about ten by eighteen inches. These hand- 
some paintings are most appropriate for the 
ornamentation of any sportsman’s den, and 
considering the low cost, they will not want for 
purchasers. An early inquiry only will insure 
a chance to buy the picture you desire, so let us 
know your wishes and we will give you prices. 


Subscribers will please note that where a 
change of address is ordered, both the new and 
the old address should be given. Also, atten- 
tion is called to the date of expiration of sub- 
scription stenciled on the wrapper with the 
address. Renewals should be sent in promptly, 
as FIELD AND StREAM will not keep sub- 
scribers’ names on its subscription list unless 
subscriptions are promptly renewed. 


Readers who desire back numbers of Freip 
AND STREAM containing the earlier chapters of 
Mr. Kephart’s “Camping and Woodcraft’ 
series can obtain them at the regular prices 
by addressing the subscription department, 
FIELD AND STREAM, 35 West 21st Street, New 
York. 

We find it necessary to assure sportsmen 
living north of the forty-first parallel that they 
need have no fear of a visit from our Unkel 
David. Recently we have been in almost 
daily receipt of letters like the following: 

Enclosed herewith find check for $3.00 covering sub- 
scription from July ’04 to July 06. I make haste to 


forward this as I note that ‘““Unkel David” is coming 
W. H. Ennis. 


nort 
410 N. Franklin St., Saginaw, Mich. 
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Unkel David will not push his subscription 
campaign in the north. He has already 
turned south into Arkansas. Northern sports- 
men, he complains, “‘give Upp toe esie.”” The 
following is from a recent postal card: 


DerE FELDE AN STREME: 

Wen yore Unkel David was arasselin with a onrulie 
subskriber the uther day he nocked His funiebone on 
sumthin hard in the aforesaid subskribers inside coat 
pokket. Thinken it was natcheraly a bottel he reeched 
in wen he had konkered his man an drue foarth a dedlie 
ottomatick pistul. Not noin how to werk itt I give it 
back intoe his hans, wareupon he run. _ he was afrade 2 
shute alrite. It was grate the way he jumped sidewais 
wen I shot ahed of him in therode. But he didunt 
stop. More next time. U. D. 

We are sure Unkel David is happiest, even if 
perhaps only moderately successful, in Ar- 


kansas, 


A refrigerator basket in July is to the picnick- 
er, camper or automobilist what a well-made 
camp fire is to the big game hunter on astormy 
November night. Good cheer in plenty is con- 
tained in the refrigerator basket. Drop a card 
to The Burlington Basket Co., 22 Main St., 
Burlington, Iowa, mention this magazine and 
ask for one of their No. 2 baskets on approval. 

Charles Plath & Son, 62 Fulton street, New 
York, are fishing tackle jobbers and manufac- 
turers. They carry a complete line of fly 
tyers’ and rod makers’ supplies. Send for 
ilustrated catalogue. 


At this season of the year every fisherman is 
particularly anxious to equip himself with a 
casting-reel which will combine the advantages 
of great strength with lightness and delicacy. 
Dr. C. M. Luckey, of Plainfield, N. J., who won 
the 4 oz. and } oz. casting contests at the last 
Madison Square Garden tournament, used the 
tubular “Takapart’’ reel. His competitors 
were equipped with reels costing all the way 
from $15.00 to $50.00, of the most celebrated 
makes, and some of them expressed great as- 
tonishment that he could do such successful 
work with a reel costing $5.00 or $6.00. It is 
made by a firm which has been studying this 
problem for many years, and whose factory is 
equipped with the most skilful workmen, who 
use the most modern tools and machinery for 
the production of this reel. It is tubular, and 
can be instantly taken apart to clear tangles or 
for any other purpose. A valuable feature is 
found in the ability to set the handle and click 
mechanism in any desired position by shifting 
the head and end plates. The advantages of 
this will be appreciated by all those who desire 
at times to change the position of the handle or 
click. This firm is the recipient of many inter- 
esting Ietters from old fishermen who have 
tested this reel thoroughly, and who have been 
eager to express their appreciation of it. For 
a circular address the manufacturers, Messrs. 
A. F. Meisselbach & Bro., Newark, N. J. 
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Fourth of July celebrations are not complete 
without a revolver. None better are made 
than those bearing the stamp ““H. & R.” Our 
readers will be interested to note the recent 
splendid progress in construction which has 
made these firearms leaders in their line. 
Write Harrington & Richardson Arms Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 


The Kinstler war bag, made by J. Kinstler, 
126 Oak St., Chicago, Ill., has won a place in 
the hearts of all those who appreciate Yankee 
ingenuity and simplicity of construction. It is 
a knapsack and a carryall, and is also adapted 
to the use of the average traveler who is de- 
sirous of reducing the weight of his luggage. 


Anglers should write for the new catalogue 
of fishing tackle issued by The Enterprise Mfg. 
Co., Akron, O. Pflueger’s luminous trolling 
and casting baits, with the reversible hinge lug 
device, are very successful lures, and well 
worthy of space in the tackle box. Ask for 
catalogue and mention FreELp AND STREAM. 


A most desirable property we recently heard 
of is on the Atlantic seacoast of Nova Scotia, 
and contains about 2,500 acres, mostly in a 
natural state, except on a part of the coast 
where the land has been cleared and a house 
stood for several years, but now fallen into 
decay. It is suitable for a number of gentle- 
men with families who would desire sea bathing 
(smooth or surf), boating or sailing on sea or 
lakes; sea, lake or river fishing; pretty sites for 
summer bungalows on shore or islands in lakes, 
which are wooded, principally with evergreen. 
For those desiring sport with rod or gun there 
are abundant sea fowl on the shore, wild 
geese, black, blue wing or other fresh-water 
ducks in the lakes and upper harbors, also 
plover. Woodcock, snipe and partridges are 
on the grounds and in the vicinity. There is 
good trouting in all the fresh-water lakes in 
the neighborhood, and a heavy basket can be 
got any day in the river about fifteen miles 
distant. Also many salmon and grilse are 
taken during the season. These grounds are 
of easy access by good roads. Moose can be 
had in season within a short distance. The 
beaches are flat and composed of fine white 
granite sand and hard packed where the tide 
covers them, excellent for fast driving. They 
are backed by sand hills, grass grown. It is at 
present a very retired spot, only two families 
living on the shore near, and a few, say six or 
eight, along the road marked from the head of 
the harbor to the shore. There is sufficient 
depth of water in the harbor for small schoon- 
ers or yachts, steam and gasolinelaunches. The 
soil in cleared places is good and all vegetables 


thrive well. Sheep thrive and increase rapidly 
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onthe ground. The property is about fifteen 
miles from a town of 3,000 inhabitants, from 
which any supplies can be obtained. The mail 
coach passes the head of the harbor daily in 
both directions. The Halifax and South West- 
ern Railway was completed last autumn to the 
town, and is now under construction, running 
within a mile of the head of the harbor, and will 
be completed before autumn. With a little 
notice the owner can arrange to show it to any 
one. Route—Halifax from Boston or New York 
by Plant Line direct, or all rail, or combined by 
Yarmouth boats and D. A. Ry. four hours rail, 
from Halifax by Shore line, and this summer 
until railway is finished, fifteen miles by trap 
over coach road. We will be pleased to 
furnish further information. 


D. W. King, Jr., P. O. Box 399, Denver, 
Colo., makes the King patent triple-bead sight 
for hunting rifles. This gives the shooter 
three different front sights on the rifle at one 
time. The sight can be adjusted instantly to 
suit any light. Circular for the asking. 


Anyone contemplating a trip to Newfound- 
land, the Adirondacks, the Maine woods or the 
seashore may learn something of interest by 
addressing Resorter, Room 801, 35 West 21st 
Street, New York City. 


If you take along a bottle of medicine—for 
wet feet—on your fishing trip, try Hunter Balti- 
more rye, bottled by Wm. Lanahan & Son, 
Baltimore, Md. Good whiskey is a reliable 
preventive of influenza. 


If you ever lose a valuable watch you will 
then realize the value of owning an inexpen- 
sive but reliable substitute to be carried when 
you go to the woods. The Ingersoll dollar 
watch keeps very nearly as close time as any 
watch, and is perfectly reliable for any use. 
If you contemplate indulging in a taste of the 
strenuous life of the woods you’d better get an 
Ingersoll to replace your expensive timepiece. 
When you send for it, don’t forget to mention 
FreLp AND Stream. Address Robt. H. Inger- 
soll & Bro., Dept. 96, 51 Maiden Lane, New 
York. 


There is no toilet article in the selection of 
which greater care should be used than a toilet 
powder. In these days of imitation and sub- 
stitution there is so much of inferior goods on 
the market that it is necessary to be con- 
tinually on one’s guard. Highly-scented toilet 
powders are so frequent as to be a continual 
source of danger. Such inferior products will 
often do a permanent injury to a delicate skin. 
It is far wiser never to take chances with an un- 
known article. Be sure, rather, to insist upon 


a trade-marked product of recognized merit. 
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With toilet powder, as with most other lines of 
goods, it is safer to trust an old-established 
house with years of experience and a reputa- 
tion for making only the best. Mennen’s toilet 
powder is a trade-marked article, which has for 
years been recognized by physicians as the best 
preparation made. The absolute purity of its 
ingredients and the exercise of the greatest care 
and skill in its manufacture have given the 
product of the Mennen Company a quality of 
uniform excellence. That is why your phy- 
sician recommends it. For your protection, 
Mennen’s face (the trade-mark of the Mennen 
Company) is on the cover of every box of the 
genuine. All first-class dealers carry Mennen’s 
toilet powder and will supply it if you insist. 
It is supplied by the Government for both 
Armyand Navy. The fact that over 11,000,000 
boxes were sold during 1904 is evidence of the 
continuing public approval of Mennen’s. 


The Remington No. 6 take-down rifle is an 
ideal arm for the woodsloafer who likes to 
shoot for the sake of shooting close to the mark. 
There is a charm in target shooting, and there 
is pleasure in the out-of-doors in summer. He 
who goes to the woods to loaf and dream will 
enjoy the companionship of a good target rifle. 
The No. 6 Remington will be found good com- 
pany. For new illustrated catalogue address 
The Remington Arms Co., 315 Broadway, New 
York. 

In the latest edition of “Common Sense of 
Dog Doctoring,” published by Spratts’ Patent 
(America) Limited, Newark, N. J., the pub- 
lishers have given prescriptions of tried and 
known value. 


“Saint John, New Brunswick,” is the title of 
a booklet received from the Tourist Association 
of St. John, New Brunswick. Much valuable 
information for the sportsman and tourist is 
contained in this hooklet, as well as good maps 
and beautiful illustrations. Copies will be 
mailed free to any address on application to 
Mrs. R. E. Olive, Secretary New Brunswick 
Tourist Association, St. John, N. B. 


Send ten cents to cover postage and get 
catalogue “S” issued by Abercrombie & 
Fitch, 314-316 Broadway, New York, man- 
ufacturers of complete outfits for explorers, 
campers and prospectors. Messrs. Abercrombie 
& Fitch know the woods and they know the 
needs of sportsmen. They will sell you a prac- 
tical outfit. Also, they have rods and tackle, 
sanoes, tents—anything you may need, at 
reasonable prices. 

The Boston and Maine Railroad issues a neat 


little booklet of the fish and game laws, con- 
densed, of Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
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setts, Vermont, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Newfoundland. Sent free on 
request if mention is made of this magazine. 
Address D. J. Flanders, G. P. & T. A., Boston 


and Maine R.R., Boston, Mass. 


The 1905 catalogue of kodaks and kodak 
supplies issued by the Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., should please all who may be 
interested in the growth and simplification of 
photography. 


Von Lengerke & Antoine, the Chicago sport- 
ing goods dealers, are leaders in their field in the 
west. Sportsmen will find their stock com- 
plete and of the best grades. They are sports- 
men of long experience and know the require- 
ments of western hunters and fishermen, and 
customers are assured satisfactory treatment. 


The Polk Miller book on ‘‘Dogs” costs only 
three cents in stamps; every dog owner should 
have one. Address the Polk Miller Drug Co., 
Richmond, Va. 


Cambridge Springs, in the western part of 
Pennsylvania on the Erie Railroad, is an over- 
night trip only from New York on the hand- 
some vestibule trains of the Erie, and is but a 
few hours from Pittsburg, Cleveland and other 
leading centers. It has come into popularity 
very rapidly during the last few years and is 
vieing in many respects with Saratoga, the 
Hot Springs of Virginia and other well known 
resorts. 

The 1905 U. M. C. catalogue contains much 
valuable information for shooters. Among the 
new features in this list are the new Nitro Club 
tournament loads, also the famous U. M. C. 34 
dram target loads in Nitro Club and Arrow 
shells, which have become so popular. There 
are also included other new goods, along 
which are several sizes of metallic cartridges. 
This catalogue is gotten out in pocket size and 
represents the complete U. M. C. line. Ad- 
dress The Union Metallic Cartridge Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


Phenol Sodique is a remedy for skin dis- 
sases of dogs. Send ten cents to Hance 
Brothers & White, Philadelphia, Pa., for a 
sample bottle. 


Now is the time when the gunner begins to 
think of shooting. The season is rapidly 
drawing on; are you going to shoot that old 
rattle-trap again next season, or borrow? We 
hope not. If you incline that way, let us 
advise that you send for a Marlin catalogue. 
Have a Marlin rifle or shotgun and you cannot 
want for a better arm. The Marlin 16-gauge 
shotgun is an extra nice little gun, one that 
anyone might be proud of. At least get the 

















Marlin catalogue and read up; it contains a lot 
of useful information, and it brings the shooting 
season nearer. 


If you are a bait-caster you will be inter- 
ested in the new casting hook made by Benj. 
F. Flegel, 121 Sixth Street, Racine, Wis. It is 
absolutely weedless, used with minnows or 
frog, and is easily baited. It does not kill the 
bait and, all told, it is without question the 
best article of the sort we have ever seen. 
Mr. Flegel will send you a hook book free. 


A man we know, who signs himself ‘‘Owner,”’ 
is advertising for sale his pointer dog Count 
Cyrano, 1775. We .know this dog well and 
will gladly give information concerning him to 
inquirers. 


If there was ever a better fishing-line than 
one can procure from E. J. Martin’s Sons, 
Rockville, Conn., we have not seen that line. 
These good gentlemen make the Kingfisher 
brand braided silk lines. The best recom- 
mendation we know of for the Kingfisher lines 
is that we are unable to keep on hand a respect- 
able supply of them, due solely to the activities 
of importunate angling friends. 


Libby’s natural flavor food products, for 
wholesomeness, ease of preparation and deli- 
cacy of flavor, are without any doubt among 
the most attractive of campers’ supplies. If 
you are racking your brains to know what to 
take to keep peace in the family—Libby’s. 
Get “Good Things to Eat,’”’ sent free on re- 
quest. Address Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
Chicago, Il. 


If you are going to the woods for a week or so, 
you owe it to yourself to carry with you a few 
simple medicines and the like for use in case of 
emergency. Pond’s extract accident case is 
designed to meet the first requirements in 
accidents. It has the approval of physicians, 
nurses and hospital officials everywhere. A 
“first aid’? book given with each case is alone 
well worth the price, a dollar bill. For further 
information or a case or two address Pond’s 
Extract Co,, 764 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Every modern launch is equipped with a 
searchlight. If you are a launch owner and 
the little boat lacks a searchlight you should 
write for the catalogue of acetylene search- 
lights made by the American Acetylene Stove 
Co., Masonic Temple, Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Philadelphia Arms Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa , makes the A. H. Fox gun with Krupp 
steel barrels, call it Grade A and sell it for fifty 
dollars list price. The company also makes 
six other grades, ranging in price up to $500. 
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But if you want a strong, well-built, evenly- 
balanced, hard-shooting neat little gun, bored 
to shoot nitro or black powder, Grade A will do 
you as well as any. Get the new illustrated 
catalogue, but order through your dealer. 


If you value reliability in a motor boat you 
should be interested in the Pierce motor boats. 
These are inexpensive, modest, seaworthy, 
go-there-and-back boats and well worth having 
a look at if you contemplate buying such a 
craft. Address Pierce Engine Co., 3405 
Clark Street, Chicago, Il. 


If you think you can use as much as four full 
quarts, why there is Hayner. You send your 
three twenty and have it come to the jumping- 
off place, and if after you have had a sniff of it 
and the cook has passed his unimpeachable 
judgment, you should decide that you don’t 
want it, why you send it back and get your 
money all back. Express is paid both ways. 
You write to The Hayner Distilling Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio. And don’t forget to tell them 
you are one of the Fretp aANp Srream family. 
All our folks are entitled to especially good 
Hayner private stock rye at no increase in 
price because, due to the heavy demands of 
Unkel David for use in his subscription work, 
this office is a valued customer. 


Sportsmen are seeking at this time of the 
year durable and waterproof footgear. None 
better is made than put out by the old-estab- 
lished firm of H. J. Putnam & Co., Minneapolis. 
Their catalogue is a superb work of art and 
will interest ull who are looking for high-grade 
shoes and hunting boots. 


Peter’s Ideal factory loaded shotgun am- 
munition is in popular favor with many trap- 
shooters. It will give as good satisfaction in 


the field. 


If you are interested in automobiles, con- 
templating the purchase of a comfortable car 
perhaps, get the circulars of the Duryea Power 
Co., Reading, Pa. 


Catalogue No. 2 is the one you want. It de- 
scribes and prices rowboats, hunting boats, sail 
boats, canoes, etc. Send four cents in stamps 
to the Racine Boat Mfg. Co., Box 35, Muskegon, 
Mich. 


The Robin Hood Powder Co., Swanton, Vt., 
has for several years been rolling up a reputa- 
tion as a manufacturer of a reliable sporting 
powder. Shooters who have never used 
Robin Hood will find it worth a trial. 


A fishing tackle manufacturer who has for 
years supplied exacting anglers in the United 
States and Canada is W. J. Cummins, of Bishop 
Auckland, England. Mr. Cummins’ tackle is 
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of the made-to-fish-with sort, and the angler 
who tries it for the first time is sure to be well 
pleased. We know of no flies or leaders that 
we prefer to those from Mr. Cummins’ factory 
in the north of merry England. Anxious 
anglers may have a big red-covered catalogue 
for the asking, if they mention this magazine. 


Dog owners are all familiar with the Glover 
dog remedies. But they are not always able 
to procure them at the nearest drug store and 
sometimes have forgotten the good doctor’s 
address, which doesn’t help the dog any. It is 
Dr. H. Clay Glover, 1278 Broadway, New 
York. Paste this up somewhere and varnish 
it, so it will stay there. 


Vacationists will find the culinary duties of 
camp life greatly relieved and the delicacies of 
the table increased by having with them a good 
supply of the famous Heinz 57 varieties of 
good things for the table. All in convenient 
packages. Don’t forget Heinz. Anything 
that’s Heinz is safe to buy. 


The Chamberlin Cartridge & Target Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, well known to sportsmen as 
the maker of the celebrated Blue Rock clay 
targets and Magautraps for throwing them for 
the trap-shooters, is manufacturing a fishing 
reel called the E-z-apart which is worth inves- 
tigating. We should like all of our angling 
friends to write to Mr. Paul North for his cir- 
cular describing the new reel, for, to our mind, 
it is well worth knowing about. 


The Horton Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., manu- 
factures an emergency tip for steel fishing rods, 
to be used in time of an accident to the regular 
tip joint, or in place of the tip joint to make a 
very stiff trolling rod. A new production of 
this concern is a combination reel and handle 
with double grip for bait rods. Circulars giving 
complete information will be mailed free for the 
asking. 


Metropolitan Air Goods Co., Reading, Mass., 
manufactures a fine line of pneumatic cushions 
and mattresses suitable to the use of sportsmen 
and yachtsmen. Mr. T. A. Abbott, of this 
company, is a pioneer in this interesting field of 
invention, and was the originator of the now 
famous phrase, “‘Nothing so rare as resting on 
air.” 


Get a line on what New Brunswick promises 
in the way of sport by addressing Robert P. 
Allen, Secretary Guides’ Association, Freder- 
icton, N. B., Canada. 


The duck-shooter who uses a blind should be 
interested in the revolving seat and shell-box 
combined that is sold by Kennedy Bros. Arms 
Co., Robert and Third Streets, St. Paul, Minn. 
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It is waterproof. The handiest thing that ever 
sat in a blind; you can get that right-quarter- 
ing bird without the awkward and aim-de- 
stroying twist of the body which would be nec- 
essary without it. All kinds of sporting goods, 
kodaks and kodak supplies. Catalogue? 


Eight pages of the 1905 catalogue of the 
Marble Safety Axe Co., Gladstone, Mich., will 
be devoted to gun-sights, and the company an- 
nounces that in future it proposes to make the 
manufacture and sale of riflesights and gun im- 
plements its chief business. Marble’s automatic 
flexible joint rear sight combines several 
radical and important features that commend 
it to the discerning rifleman. We urge all rifle 
users to send a postal card asking for a cir- 
cular describing this most excellent sight. 


The Duxbak sportsman’s coat is waterproof, 
will not rustle, is made of soft, pliable cloth, 
and the patent bellows under the arm allows 
free arm movement with gun or rod. For 
samples of cloth, ete., address Bird, Jones & 
Kenyon, 2 Blandina St., Utica, N. Y. 

A combination fly book and soak box, that 
is moth proof and keeps gut leaders from 
checking when dry, is offered by The Anglers 
Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn. It has trays of 
aluminum, two spacious pockets and has a 
pigskin cover. Send for booklet F describing 
it along with other anglers’ specialties. 


For summer shooting no arm appeals to the 
sportsman more than the 22-caliber rifle. 
Among arms of this type the Savage 22ecaliber 
repeater is different from any other rifle of its 
kind. It is a clean cut little gun, using the 
short and long rifle cartridges all in the 
same arm. Its beauty of outline and finish will 
always be a source of pleasure to the owner. 
Perhaps the two strong points of the Savage 
are accuracy and the smooth and easy manner 
in which it works. The box magazine, also, is 
a strong feature. Write to the Savage Arms 
Co., Utica, N. Y., for catalogue, and mention 
FIELD AND STREAM. 


If it’s an automobile that is wearing your 
heart away, don’t say die. Buck up and buy a 
Ford. Henry Ford has been justly named 
America’s foremost automobile designer. The 
master hand of Henry Ford has left its stamp 
on every Ford car; they are known as reliable. 
Make it your business to see what a Ford will 
do before you do anything else. If you are 
convinced that you can buy a better car than a 
Ford, then you have in view a very good car, 
indeed. You might pay twice as much and 
get a car with a longer name; but better cars 
don’t come in flocks. Get a Ford booklet by 
addressing Ford Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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W. H. KIRKBRIDE 


Mr. Kirkbride, who is an occasional con:ributor to this magazine. 
outdoor writers.” Yet his work 
shows that even the writer who looks at his subject through fresh 
school-boy eyes, who has fresh school-boy ideas of work and play 
out-of-doors, can be entertaining and instructive. 


is of the younger generation of 
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